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DISCOUNTS UNDER THE 
ROBINSON-.PATMAN ACT 


HE subject of the Robinson- 

Patman Act is so vast that no 

individual can do more than 
pick at it. Observers, casting about 
for superlatives, have done the best 
they can when they say that the 
Act affects all business. That cus- 
tomary way of implying that some- 
thing is bigger than the biggest, 
beyond the power of words to 
express, is adequate only to the 
extent that it may emphasize by 
understatement. 

It is a generous number of the 
arts and sciences themselves, so 
comprehensive that they embrace 
business as a more or less absent- 
minded by-product, that are being 
measured for new styles: Philoso- 
phy for example, because the law 
is so basic as to unsettle some of 
man’s most familiar adjustments to 
his environment and his fellows. 
Politics, because “thar’s votes in 
them thar bills.” Economics, of 
course, because “laissez faire” is 
once more invited to take a walk. 
Mathematics, because of the en- 
forced resort to integral calculus 
in figuring quantity discounts and 
higher algebra in computing what 
is proportionally equal in advertis- 
ing allowances. And even Chemis- 
try and Physics, to determine when 
commodities are of like grade and 
quality. 

In the following discussion I 
shall assume, just for the fun of it, 
that human wisdom can determine 
what specific costs are, and when 
wholesome competition leaves off 
and injury to it begins. In so meta- 
physical a world as the terms of 
this law conceive, we are entitled 
to a little intellectual revelry our- 
selves. Some of the innocent facts 
of life, such as the problem of dis- 
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tributing the overhead of three 
plants located in different parts of 
the country, employing equipment 
of different design and age, over 50 
products sold to 2,000 customers, 
performing 21 distinct kinds of 
functions and 200 indistinct kinds, 
ordering and taking deliveries by 
9 different methods,—are disre- 
garded by the law as secondary 
to an incompletely thought out 
principle. 

Mr. Patman calls this law the 
“Golden Rule of Business,” but as 
Thurlow Gordon said the other 
day: “If the Golden Rule itself 
were enacted into law, enforced by 
criminal penalties and triple dam- 
ages, with the presumption of guilt 
always against the defendant, busi- 
ness would need not only all the 
lawyers but all the saints and the 
prophets to keep it out of harm.” 

And yet, for today’s purposes, I 
am not interested in either lauding 
or shouting it down. The “incom- 
pletely thought out principle” may 
lie directly enough in the blood- 
stream of democratic and healthy 
evolution and may have quite 
enough of whatever passes for red 
corpuscles in economic legislation, 
to insure it a long and even useful 
life. 

I personally believe that many 
business men, perhaps even the 
majority, felt that some law like 
this ought to have been passed even 
while disturbed or depressed by 
what actually was passed. Those 
on the losing end of discriminatory 
tactics have long been bitter. Even 
some of those profiting from them 
have had an uncomfortable feeling 
that matters had gone entirely too 
far and that a check might be 
healthy all around. 

If we have reason to suspect that 
this ungainly old-young law or 


something like it is going to sur- 
vive, we need not spend much time 
arguing its basic wisdom. Weare 
free to discuss a few of its more 
interesting aspects, without sus- 
picion of bias on the fundamentals, 
This is not altogether realistic, as 
any part of a proposition must have 
some weight in the whole, but for 
the moment it is more convenient 
to ignore that. And in fairness we 
have to recognize that the confu- 
sions in the law are little more 
than reflections of the confusions 
in business itself. This group of 
all groups knows how hard it is, for 
example, to determine what prices 
actually are. Many a business man 
has built so tortuous a distribution 
and price labyrinth that when he 
goes into it himself he has to tie a 
string at one end to find his way 
out again. His face is also red 
when someone asks him what his 
prices really are and what might 
be the real value of the endless 
special services he gives and re- 
ceives in the course of selling a 
pound of nails. 

The quaint American custom of 
granting such bounties as adver- 
tising allowances without even the 
pretense or expectation of an audit 
is a single but sufficient illustra- 
tion of the mysteries of net re- 
turns. As a matter of fact, I have 
found literally hundreds of busi- 
ness men who while actively dis- 
liking the law admit to some grati- 
tude that somebody is making them 
find out what they are doing. 

Released at any rate from the 
necessity of venturing any basic 
opinion, I leap into one of the 
administrative bramble bushes 
planted by this law. It has in- 
intrigued me from the beginning 
perhaps beyond its real impor- 
tance. 
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The Approach to Functional Discounts 


In order to simplify the ap- 
proach in a situation in which 
almost any kind of simplification 
means taking liberties, may I ruth- 
lessly summarize by saying that 
there have been at least four dif- 
ferent ways suggested for looking 
at functional discounts under this 
law. 

1. Only such discounts are per- 
mitted as can be shown to be based 
on quantity and method of seller’s 
operations. 

In the net this would mean that 
relative costs would tend to take 
the place of relative services and 
pressures in determining the new 
price relationships. Under such an 
interpretation many believe that 
the necessary alterations in price 
structures would be revolutionary. 
The only visible counterweight 
has to be found in a doubtful as- 
sumption, namely that many func- 
tional discounts were themselves 
originally approximations of dif- 
ferences in quantity and methods 
and have not strayed so far from 
these early moorings as to make 
such a readjustment overly violent. 

The proposition also has inter- 
esting corollaries when the logic 
is pursued. It could apparently 
prevent the quoting of special 
prices to the Government or to dis- 
tant non-competitive markets; in 
the first instance injury to com- 
petitors of the seller could result 
and the special classification would 
not be allowed as a defense; in the 
second instance because competi- 
tors of a distant favored buyer 
would lose ground to him and so be 
injured. Both of these examples 
essume that the Courts would per- 
mit so literal a reading of the law. 

2. The law contemplates fair 
treatment of competitors, but those 
performing different functions are 
not competitors. 

At once the problem is intro- 
duced as to the boundaries of 
customer classes. Are retailers in 
competition with wholesalers and 
with which do co-operatives and 
chains compete? Immediately on 
the heels of this conundrum ap- 
pears the double jointed one of 
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determining when a functional dis- 
tinction is real and when the dis- 
count allowed because of it is 
reasonably related to its value. 
Unless some measure of these 
things is provided, chains might be 
set up as a completely insulated 
class and be given whatever dis- 
count the seller pleased or what- 
ever the chain was able to extract. 

It is obvious that to the extent to 
which the above logic is used to 
create separate non - competitive 
areas the result of the law can be 
to bring order within such areas, 
but to have little effect upon the 
underlying problem of competing 
channels of distribution. 

3. The third and fourth groups 
like the second expect functional 
discounts to continue but differ 
both as to method of justification 
and the character of their future 
use. 

The third group believes that 
functional discounts may be per- 
mitted up to the point of injury 
between groups. By this reason- 
ing special concessions could and 
probably should be given to whole- 
salers if thereby the latter’s retail 
customers would be brought up to 
the point of fair competition with 
mass distributors. 

The second group thought of 
discounts as discretionary areas 
which the law does not affect as 
long as the lines between func- 
tions are kept clear. The third and 
fourth groups regard them as long 
needed means of keeping the dif- 
ferent functional groups on an 
even competitive level. The dif- 
ference between the third and 
fourth is that the former says they 
may be so used and the latter that 
they must be so used. 

4. The fourth group maintains 
that functional discounts not only 
may but must be given to whole- 
salers. 

Those holding this position put 
all their emphasis on that part of 
the law which says that competi- 
tion must not be injured with the 
seller, his customer, or customers 
of either of them. It would look 
like an easy rebuttal to point out 
that in the full reading of the law 
such injuries are not to be caused 


by illegal discrimination and that 
nowhere are discriminations com- 
manded as Heaven’s way of put- 
ting the power of a miracle in the 
hands of men. Just the same it is 
curious to note that this construc- 
tion is hardly more far fetched 
than that of certain mass distribu- 
tors who select as the part of the 
law that they want to emphasize, 
the section permitting discrimina- 
tion up to the point of differences 
in cost. When the latter group 
changes the word “permission” to 
“compulsion” in the cost savings 
field, they are being no less arbi- 
trary than the group which says 
that discriminations are required 
wherever necessary to preserve 
functional groups. 


Customer Classification 


In any of the last three interpre- 
tations, a most exasperating ad- 
ministrative problem must already 
be haunting the agencies charged 
with enforcement of the law. 

The law says nothing about cus- 
tomer classification. One of the 
early drafts did provide for this, 
but the reference was later deleted. 
Does the law’s silence on this sub- 
ject mean that they are not per- 
mitted or that the law does not 
intend to interfere wih them? 
Lawyers have gone on record both 
ways. Some say that the Courts 
would never permit so sweeping an 
assault on long established and 
traditional practices in which no 
harm had been disclosed and whose 
elimination would be only inciden- 
tal to the explicit area covered by 
the law. 

On the other hand, Congress 
deliberately debated the wisdom of 
an exemption in favor of func- 
tional discounts and decided 
against it. Whether this decision 
was reached because of the im- 
practicability of defining complex 
functions in a law, or whether they 
ultimately considered such a safe- 
guard unnecessary, the Courts may 
have to decide. The old law like- 
wise ignored them, but the old law 
was never subjected to the legal 
attacks this one will be. The dif- 
ference, obviously, is tremendous. 
If functional differentials are not 








permitted, business may have to 
modify many of its present dis- 
tribution structures. If they are 
permitted, the legal confusions 
may be very disturbing. We all 
know that there are no such things 
as clear cut layers of functions but 
that they criss-cross each other 
over the whole distribution field. 
What value to assign to each, sin- 
gly and in combination, is a prob- 
lem I for one prefer to leave to 
others. 

What precise cash distinction 
will the law allow a manufacturer 
to make in the field of wholesaling 
alone, between service wholesalers, 
mutual whoesalers, short line 
wholesalers, chain store ware- 
houses, cash and carry wholesalers, 
drop shippers, voluntary chains, 
retailer owned wholesalers, mail 
order wholesalers, and wagon dis- 


tributors? Multiply these varia- 
tions by such special factors as 
whether they carry specialties or 
only established brands; whether 
or not they provide storage facili- 
ties; whether they sell in well de- 
veloped markets or in new terri- 
tories; whether they aggressively 
push sales or merely take orders; 
whether they finance their cus- 
tomers or merely extend normal 
credit. Now consider these func- 
tions in all their possible combina- 
tions. Now get really into the 
spirit of the game by making per- 
mutations and combinations out of 
your results at this point with each 
of the functions performed at 
other levels, such as converting, 
assembling, jobbing and retailing, 
where the customer operates at 
more than one level. To assign 
fair comparative values to all these 
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minutely different functions 
would be like trying to distribute 
flea powder mathematically ac- 
cording to the size and location of 
the fleas on the dog. 

Now I realize that I am exag- 
gerating the problem and that in 
the great majority of cases there 
may be arbitrary ways of reducing 
these differences for administra- 
tive .purposes. Major standards 
may be set up and valued, such as 
wholesaling and retailing in their 
most orthodox forms identified by 
such reliable characteristics as 
stock carrying, passing of title, 
character of re-sale, etc. Although 
this may stir resentment among 
the thousands of merchants who do 
something different, if the thing 
has to be done it probably will be 
done in one way or another. 

As a comforting by-product of 
all this confusion, manufacturers 
and distributors will need to im- 
prove greatly their knowledge of 
the kind and amount of competi- 
tion prevailing among their 
various customers and types of 
customers (such as wholesalers, 
jobbers, converters, assembling 
houses and retailers). This could 
conceivably have the effect of 
stimulating market analysis in the 
broader sense as official company 
policies. 


More or Fewer Customer Classes 


All in all, would the effective 
cperation of this law tend to ex- 
pand or contract the existing num- 
ber of customer classifications and 
discounts? Both centripetal and 
centrifugal forces may be released 
by it. 

Much of the plain silliness in 
many existing schedules, frankly 
acknowledged by business and sig- 
nifying an accumulation of ran- 
dom impulses rather than any- 
body’s plan, should yield rather 
quickly to the leveling influences 
of the Act. Discounts made to fit a 
particular order or customer and 
then left standing, discounts repre- 
senting non-existent differences in 
real function, are illustrative. 
Minor classes of customers may be 
lopped off completely by some 
manufacturers just to be on the 
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safe side, particularly by those who 
cannot afford an elaborate costing 
system. 

On the other hand, there may 
well be an increase in the number 
of standard and defined classes 
used by each seller, even though 
these differed as between sellers 
in response to different marketing 
policies. Fewer miscellaneous and 
helter skelter classes, more of the 
strictly defined limited classes to 
take care of real differences in ser- 
vices rendered, and more quantity 
brackets to prevent the jumps from 
one bracket to another from being 
so big and vulnerable as at present, 
—these are among the possibilities. 

One of the most fascinating con- 
tentions in the field of merchandis- 
ing is that many present-day cus- 
tomer classes originated with cost 
differentials and that they have 
spread far beyond their true field 
cf usefulness. Should discounts be 
awarded on the basis of distribu- 
tors’ special costs or on the manu- 
facturer’s cost of selling respective 
distributors? There is much logic 
in favor of the latter case, but 
human nature is on the side of the 
former, and human nature is inva- 
riably an easy winner over logic. 
It sounds hard to say that a whole- 
saler selling in poor territory or 
who aggressively pushes a particu- 
lar line, should not be given a mar- 
ginal reward by the manufacturer 
whose market is enlarged by his 
efforts. The Puritan reasoning 
would let goods go exactly where 
comparative costs sent them, with 
prices rising at the points of 
natural resistance and increased 
costs, instead of bending at the 
original point of sale. This simple 
theory might in the long run pro- 
duce better economic results, but 
the carnage in a merchandising 
system resting primarily on human 
relationships and established in- 
vestments would be appalling. 


Price Structure Changes 


The re-emergence of this issue 
under the Robinson-Patman Act 
produces the appearance of giving 
business a new opportunity to 
choose, but there is scarcely any 
doubt as to what the choice will be. 
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Functional discounts will stay (as- 
suming the law so permits) but 
with some possible restoration of 
order inthem. Quantity differen- 
tials will stay, and perhaps even 
increase in number, but should be 
tied more closely to actual differ- 
ence in costs. The most interest- 
ing possibility is that the increased 
attention business must pay to 
costs will have an important inci- 
dence on the re-evaluation of vari- 
ous functions themselves. Such 
efforts may prove to be more specu- 
lative than scientific, but they 
could produce changes just the 
same. 

“If my costs are what this survey 
says they are, some of these dis- 
tributor classes I’ve got don’t pay 
me at all,” is a reaction that doesn’t 
too greatly strain the imagination. 
Even though many functional dis- 
counts as they exist are for entirely 
different purposes than quantity 
discounts, the exact can conceiva- 
bly influence the inexact as soon as 
it is discovered itself. However, 
there’s no gainsaying that they are 
figured for different reasons and on 
different bases, and that their mix- 
ing would be atask. In fact ’ma 
little awed at the spectacle of rock- 
em ’n sock-em sales executives in 
the role of Ed Pinauds—you know, 
the perfume advertising—delicate- 
ly blending a pinch of cost alloca- 
tion with a barrel of customer 
definition, shaken up well with 
legal advice, to arrive at the ex- 
Guisite, the perfect, merchandising 
plan. But probably it won’t happen 
in any such conspicuous way. 
Business habits and ways of think- 
ing change slowly. Perhaps the 
law will operate more insidiously, 
exercising its influence chiefly on 
the sub-conscious. 


Is There a Change in Philosophy? 


The proposition has been pre- 
sented that this law, far from mere- 
ly extending the old Clayton Act 
concept, may have instead whacked 
the traditional philosophy that 
gave it sanction. In passing the 
Clayton Act over twenty years ago 
Congress turned a jaundiced eye on 
discriminations that could injure 
competition in any line of com- 





merce. The Robinson-Patman Act 
is construed by some as virtually 
giving up this broad economic ap- 
proach as a waste of time and as 
committing itself to the preserva- 
tion of individuals as such. 

The average business man prob- 
ably would not be impressed by the 
distinction because his notion of 
competition has always been indi- 
vidualistic anyway. And it may be 
questioned whether even Congress 
saw itself as altering economic 
fundamentals. This last query 
seems innocent enough, but pro- 
ponents of the revolutionary the- 
ory should not shake their heads 
too casually. Congressional in- 
tent should have some bearing on 
so big an issue, despite the es- 
trangement between intentions 
and consequences that must follow 
much speculative legislation. 

Let us assume that the tradi- 
tional conception of competition 
was enshrined in all Congressional 
hearts in 1914 and that the Clayton 
Act was merely mechanistic. Con- 
gress took liberties even so because 
it presumed that to protect compe- 
tition within a trade was the way 
to protect it generally, although 
different trades may compete for 
the consumers’ support. Could not 
Congress now be finding, without 
sacrificing a bit of its reverence 
for the ancient creed, that the 
Clayton Act mechanism was in- 
adequate; that injury to an entire 
trade was too intangible and diffi- 
cult of proof to serve as a practical 
measure; that by the time enough 
proof of this kind could be ac- 
cumulated to satisfy the Courts 
the dreaded damage would be done. 
Congress therefore creates in the 
Robinson-Patman Act no new 
philosophy but a new mechanism. 

The result, of course, could be 
different. Maybe under this law it 
will be possible to show injury to 
a few individuals from a class dis- 
crimination when everyone else in 
the class is getting along fine. In 
that event, the view of “injury to 
individuals” as being simply anew 
Congressional clue to “general in- 
jury to competition” loses a good 
deal of caste. Here is a research 
job that ought to keep pace with 












the administrative and judicial 
growth of the law. How often will 
one represent many? But so long 
as there is no evidence and we can 
abandon ourselves to the joys of 
supposition without the statistical 
moralists being able to do more 
than glare at us, we can guess that 
where happenings that this law 
call “injury” fall substantially on 
a few individuals, they will have 
befallen many others similarly 
placed. And even where they are 
a small distinct group, they may be 
found to stand but a little below 
the mass of their fellows and so 
constitute no more than a double 
bottom to the law’s operation. Just 
a shade more of disadvantage and 
the others would likewise be in- 
jured. The grand strategy can 
still be argued at least as that of 
maintaining a maximum of econo- 
mic competition. In this view Con- 
gress seeks merely a more work- 
able device, not a new objective. 

In another sense we’re arguing 
about something that none of us 
knows much about. The discussion 
turns not merely on “injury to 
competition with an individual” 
but on “substantial” injury. The 
Courts have yet to determine how 
much body to give this old term in 
its new setting. They might con- 
ceivably be much more severe 
about it than they were when 
trade-wide competition was being 
measured. One of the exasperat- 
ing questions of degree with which 
this law abounds is involved here. 
Is an individual injured when he 
loses a sale, or does his plea have 
to be relayed through a Bank- 
ruptcy Court before anyone can 
officially listen to him? As soon 
as Justice designates the spot 
along this undifferentiated scale 
where rugged competition be- 
comes baleful oppression we can 
take this subject up again. 


The Prospects for Change 


In previous comments I have 
called attention to some possible 
drifts, and not to any assured and 
epochal alteration in American 
ways of doing business. In the 
first place much depends on the 


attitudes of the enforcing agencies 
and of the direction and degree of 
the interests of those upon whom 
the law is to be enforced. If its 
administration is haphazard or 
business in the main decides it 
doesn’t like any part of the law, we 
could, without any effort at all, 
have much more tempest than tea. 

Everything that can happen is 
apt to happen in lesser degree than 
is talked about. Many more forces 
work against extreme changes than 
this kind of law can invoke for 
them. First of all are the weight 
and inertia of the economic system 
itself. Then there are the unpre- 
dictable impulses and ingenuities 
of competition which may run 
partly against the literal thrust of 
the law, partly with it, and partly 
across it. We often scoff at com- 
petition because it is so frequently 
caught in the conscious or uncon- 
scious enveloping movements of 
large scale operations. And yet it 
is still sufficiently elemental that 
even awkward laws, poorly aimed 
at alleged iniquities, cannot do a 
great deal of damage to basic com- 
petitive values. The N.R.A. tried 
to do much more than it could ever 
administer even if it were right, 
and didn’t really accomplish any- 
thing like the destruction of com- 
petition that the all-conquering 
language of the codes suggested— 
and could have accomplished if 
made fully effective. 

The difficulty of prediction ap- 
plies to both direct and indirect 
consequences. On the direct side, 
the safer guess on the extent of 
change will be the conservative 
one. The possible bearing of the 
law on the number of customer and 
quantity classes, and on confined 
lines has been discussed above. 
Some quantity discounts will be 
pared down, but not so many or so 
drastically as the current excite- 
ment suggests. The number of 
confined lines may grow, and the 
amount of manufacturing done by 
mass distributors may increase, but 
by no means so magically as some 
predict. 

Some kinds of customer classes 
are apt to shrink in number and 


others expand but at an uncertain 
and never revolutionary pace. 
There is but one certainty. Allthe 
prophecies from all the sources on 
all the subjects will not add up to 
a forecast bearing the remotest re- 
semblance to the actual conse- 
quences of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, or its successors, five years 
hence. 


The Final Impact 


I think that this same reasoning 
applies to the economic imponder- 
ables. The mass distributor is not 
crushed by the Act nor the inde- 
pendent “saved” from a frightful 
fate. Only a part, and perhaps 
even a lesser part of the former’s 
advantage comes from price dis- 
crimination. Only a very lesser 
part of it comes from the fraction 
of that discrimination that is now 
illegal, although it can be very 
painful—and this is its principal 
significance—when used as the 
knot on the end of the merchandis- 
ing whip. Nor do the more sober- 
minded among those retailers sym- 
pathizing with the law expect any- 
thing like salvation wrought 
through legislative life - saving. 
Their strongest position is when 
they ask only the decency of an 
even break in cost burdens but not 
in price; admitting that their big 
competitor earns and should have 
a better price by virtue of his 
larger quantities, but that this sim- 
ple principle should not be bur- 
lesqued by calling the big buyer a 
residual buyer as well, and on 
that pretense exempting him from 
overhead; that he, the independ- 
ent, is entirely willing to spot his 
burly competitors all earned dif- 
ferentials and make his own play 
on the advantages that still inhere 
in his own way of doing business. 
The more incoherent and extreme 
demands so often made in the name 
of independents are not those 
seated in this law, as written, nor 
are they likely to be reflected in 
its results. 

Nor, in my opinion, will con- 
sumer prices in the large be greatly 
affected; there may be some minor 
inter-trade adjustment of margins 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURERS’ SALES FOR THREE INDUSTRIES 
(Based upon U. S. Business Census, 1935) 
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These three charts, the first of their kind made public by the Bureau of the Census, not only show the differences which exist among industries in their use of the 


various channels of distribution, but also the shifting importance of different methods of selling. In two of the industries, direct sales to consumers increased, 
laryely at the expense of wholesalers and jobbers, but in the third, sales to wholesalers have increased while direct to consumer distribution has declined. In all 
three cases, manufacturers’ sales to retailers have maintained their proportion with little change. 


and in ways of buying, but not of 
the kind to have ramified economic 
effects. Nor is the general level of 
price the basic issue anyway. Both 
the anti-trust laws and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act have been 
used on occasions to raise imme- 
diate prices rather than lower 
them, on the accepted theory that 
by preserving competition the in- 
terests of consumers as a whole 
will best be protected. The only 
issue involved in the Robinson- 
Patman Act under this theory is 
whether it is successful in its 
claimed purpose of elevating true 
competitive efficiency above the 
big stick of bargaining power as 
the governor of our economic sys- 
tem. Its fitness for that purpose is 
entirely debatable, but desultory 
and incidental price shifts are not 
its measure. 

The really pitiful thing is that 
the true ultimate results will prob- 
ably never be known. They were 
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never completely known about 
N.R.A. and the best that could be 
distilled from the tons of appraisal 
was a selection of evidence and a 
detachment in evaluation that were 
much more shrewdly approximate 
in some critics than others. Too 
many things happen at once, too 
many forces are beating simultane- 
ously upon the subjects and the 
subject matter of this law, to per- 
mit any simple cause and effect 
evidence to emerge. The usual 
thing will happen. Those pas- 
sionately favoring the law will 
point to all the good in sight as its 
vindication. Those opposing will 
debit it with the bad and uncer- 
tain. Nor can we ever know what 
would have happened had alterna- 
tive courses been followed. 

One closing comment. If admin- 
istratively the law should lop off 
the excesses in price discrimina- 
tion—and be indifferently applied 
at other points because of the con- 


gestion in Government agencies 
and the inertia of business inter- 
ests at the lower levels—the aus- 
terity of law might be affronted 
but the major purposes of this par- 
ticular law accomplished. There- 
by not differing greatly from a lot 
of other laws. 

The weakness in this kind of 
speculation as applied to this par- 
ticular law, is that it may pay in- 
sufficient attention to the right of 
private suits for triple damages. 
Litigants at this level could be 
endlessly capricious and disturb- 
ing. If they actually prove so, 
they would to that extent blur the 
comforting prospect of prosecu- 
tions nicely graduated to the se- 
riousness of offenses. So far, few 
if any such suits have been 
pressed but, on the other hand, 
potential litigants are not yet sure 
of their rights and may merely be 
awaiting judicial clarification. 





ANALYZING THE RECORD OF 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


OMMERCIAL failures re- 
ported in November num- 
bered 688 in comparison with 

611 in October. This was an in- 
crease of seventy-seven cases, or 
13 per cent, compared with an Oc- 
tober increase of twenty-five cases, 
or 4 per cent, over September. 
Thus continued at a faster rate the 
Fall seasonal increase which 
started in a small way in October. 


November Failures, 1920-1936 


Year Number Liabilities 
er er 688 $11,531,987 
Be kt skvesneas 898 14,383,865 
oe 882 14,376,388 
Bs soe a > aw wee 1,195 21,210,240 
ee ee 2,073 53,621,127 
ot Sor 2,195 60,659,612 
SOO eos. sine oes 2,031 55,260,730 
EER s sk eueeee ox 1,796 52,045,863 
ee eee 1,838 40,601,435 
og Se eee 1,864 36,146,573 
SES 553 adanyee s 1,830 32,693,993 
es ere 1,672 35,922,421 
a 1,653 31,123,910 
eae 1,704 50,291,708 
DN k-space 1,737 40,265,297 
SUG s sien oe wwers 1,988 53,469,839 
Rect kasaew se 1,050 30,758,130 


The record of November failures 
since 1920 shows this November to 
be the lowest, but immediately 
preceding 1920 there were two 
years, 1918 and 1919, in which fail- 


ures were at a similar low level. 


The course of failures since the 
high point of January, 1932, to the 
present time finds a striking paral- 
lel to the movement from the high 
pre-war peak in January, 1915, to 
the bottom of the movement at the 
end of 1919, There is an identical 
percentage movement in these two 
periods; a drop in failures from 
2,848 to 551 in the previous five- 
year period and from 3,358 to 688 
in the present five-year period. 
The monthly movements during 
1936 have differed from the pattern 
of recent years, as may be seen 
from the statistical record of fail- 
ures. The year 1933 was one of 
rapidly decreasing failures, and 
the last quarter was the lowest for 
the year. Then 1934 and 1935 con- 
tinued on much the same level as 
far as total numbers was con- 
cerned. In both years, the move- 
ments of the last part of the year 
were almost identical, consisting 
of a large October rise from the 
year’s low point in September, fol- 
lowed by a reaction in November, 
leaving the November level at 67 
per cent of the January figure in 
1934 and 78 per cent in 1935. At 
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The moderate rise in the failures for November over October did not materially affect the generally lower 


trend whitch has prevailed since 1938. 


Not since 1919 hag the number for the month been 80 low. 
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Number of Failures 
1936 1935 1934 1933 


SORURTY «06000 1,077 1,146 1,817 2,889 
February ...... 586 956 1,017 2,367 
MEADOR <5:<:0'0:6 24% 946 940 1,069 1,912 
BOI s0 caw eens 830 1,088 1,020 1,902 
1 SOUR ar eer eee 832 1,004 942 1,846 
DUNS 6.5.6 000.080 773 944 992 1,596 
GREG esis vintle-s oie 639 902 870 13375 
POUBUBE bc s:0c6 6 6 655 884 872 1,427 
September ..... 586 787 T71~==s-1,075 
GORE? ...2:<%.08 611 1,056 1,039 1,167 
November ..... 688 898 882 1,195 
December ..... S02 910 933 1,108 





- 11,510 11,724 19,859 


Liabilities 
(Thousands of dollars) 
1936 1935 1934 1933 





Total U. &....5.5 





LT eae 18,104 14,603 29,035 77,064 
Feb, ..... 14,089 15,217 16,772 63,694 
Mar. ..... 16,271 15,361 24,002 44,806 
TS Seo or 14,157 16,529 22,871 49,522 
MAG sce ns 15,375 14,339 20,787 43,469 
June ..... 9,177 12,918 20,591 31,697 
DMIY, «che es: 9,904 16,523 16,555 22,980 
BBs noe 8,271 13,266 15,703 37,287 
Bent: 343- 9,819 17,002 15,552 16,663 
OGG, «sta sists 8,266 17,185 16,973 27,254 
Nov. ..... 11,582 14,384 14,3876 21,210 
Beer Cae tee 15,686 16,981 21,874 
Total U. 8. ..... 183,013 280,198 457,520 


the present time the October and 
November rises combined have 
brought failures to a point 64 per 
cent of the January, 1936, figure. 

Liabilities do not lend them- 
selves as readily to comparison of 
trends since they are so affected by 
a few large failures that the month- 
to-month movement appears high- 
ly erratic. They are over the $10,- 
000,000-mark again this month 
for the first time since May, due 
chiefly to the presence of fourteen 
large failures with liabilities re- 
ported over $100,000, compared 
with eight last month. These large 
failures will be discussed more in 
detail further on in the article. In 
general, excluding the largest fail- 
ures in October and November, the 
November rise in liabilities was 
only in proportion to the increase 
in numbers. 

It should be remembered that the 
failures record here discussed does 
not include the cases of companies 
in financial difficulties which are 
seeking reorganization under 77-B 
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provisions and which undoubtedly 
would have been reported as regu- 
lar commercial failures had there 
been no change in the law. While 
such cases are relatively few in 
number they are important as to 
size and would have an effect upon 
the liabilities. urthermore, the 
record does not cover the many in- 
stances where private settlements 
are used to liquidate creditors’ 
claims. 


Insolvency Index 


The most significant single 
figure in the failure record is the 
insolvency index. It adjusts the 
original data which are in terms of 
the number of reported failures, so 
that the underlying movement and 
trend of insolvency is depicted 
more accurately. The insolvency 
index pictures the annual rate at 
which business concerns would fail 
if the number of actual failures in 
any one month and the estimated 
total number of business enter- 
prises in existence at that time 
prevailed throughout the year. To 
obtain the actual index number, 
failures for the month are divided 
by the number of working days in 
the period and the result is multi- 
plied by the number of working 
days in the year. This is reduced 
to a ratio with the total number of 
business concerns as determined 
from the names listed inthe Dun & 
Bradstreet Reference Book. The 
index has been revised recently 
and the revised figures since 1933 
are given in the table along with 
figures for earlier years. 

Expressing the November fail- 
ures in terms of these adjustments 
has the effect of greatly accen- 
tuating the monthly increase. The 
fact that November is one of the 
shortest working months in the 
year combined with the significant 
rise in actual numbers results in an 
index rising 8.4 points over the 
October figures to a level of 44.3 
failures for every 10,000 listed con- 
cerns. Thus it appears that the 
7.5 per cent rise from September to 
October jumped to a 23.4 per cent 
rise from October to November. 

The following table, giving the 
tate of increase from October to 
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DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 
Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 Listed Commercial Enterprises 


New Series————_,, 


1936 1935 1934 1933 
January ..... 32.8 66.7 77.0 172.5 
February 56.4 66.0 67.3 155.4 
J a 53.0 55.0 60.4 109.1 
MOE ccdsicces 50.3 63.5 62.4 117.3 
Te eceacces 46.3 58.8 55.4 107.8 
PONE: ci cresaes 44.5 57.5 58.4 94.4 
ME isk ee mune 38.2 52.8 51.2 84.6 
0 re 36.2 49.8 49.5 80.9 
September . 33.4 50.0 48.8 65.7 
October ...... 35.9 61.8 60.7 ti.8 
November .... 44.3 59.4 55.8 75.8 
DecGMbeP .cs0 205 53.3 56.6 67.4 
Monthly Aver. 45.6 57.9 58.6 100.2 
November each year since 1920, 


shows that no previous year re- 
corded such an increase, and that 
only in 1921 and again in 1926 was 
there a rate of increase approxi- 
mating the present one. In four 
years out of these past seventeen, 
November failed to show any in- 
crease at all over October, two of 
these years being the last ones, 1934 
and 1935. 


Change in Insolvency Index from 
October to November, 


Yearly Since 1920 

Per Cent 
Nov Change 
70.4 +16.9 
132.8 +20.9 
112.3 + 4.7 
110.0 +10.1 
108.3 - ¢2 
106.3 +19.1 
108.5 +10.5 
110.8 +12.9 
108.7 — 15 
101.1 + 1.1 
127.0 + 85 
141.2 + 4.8 
130.9 — 5.0 
75.8 + 6.6 
55.8 oe 
59.4 — 3.9 
44.3 +23.4 





In giving proper weight to this 
percentage gain, it should be noted 











c Old Series —~ Average 
1933 1932 1931 1930 1925-29 
179.4 201.8 188.4 150.2 139.5 
159.0 165.9 169.0 146.7 128.2 
111.4 159.7 146.0 128.4 110.4 
119.6 158.0 134.1 125.0 107.4 
113.9 162.0 131.7 119.9 104.5 

99.9 155.2 112.4 114.4 100.8 
90.4 156.3 521 112.4 95.7 
86.7 155.5 111.3 105.7 90.9 
71.0 132.1 114.0 112.9 87.2 
76.6 137.8 134.7 117.0 90.2 
82.1 130.9 141.2 127.0 107.1 
74.0 145.3 158.8 140.7 112.0 
105.8 153.3 133.4 120.7 106.2 


that the high percentage is due in 
part to the low level from which it 
is computed. In exactly one-half 
of the years, the increase in points 
exceeded that of the current year. 


Large Failures 


As previously mentioned there 
were fourteen failures of large 
concerns whose liabilities are re- 
ported to be in excess of $100,000. 
After a low point of 8 in August 
toward which the number had been 
steadily declining since early 
Spring, the number of large fail- 
ures has been rather erratic. 

The current month’s cases were 
as usual largely in manufacturing, 
well distributed through various 
branches, as the following table 
indicates: 


Manufacturing 
Brewery, flour mill, bakery, slaughter 
house, lumber, newspaper, quarry, ma- 
chinery. 

Retail 
Restaurant, hardware, 
terials and fuel. 

Construction 
Building contractors. 


building ma- 


| 
Total 
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The November insolvency index rose to $4.8. 


This figure was 8.5 
35.9 and 10.9 points above the year’s low established in September. 


1935 1938 


points higher than the October index of 
A year ago the index stood at 59.4. 























Monthly Failures by Industrial Groups—1934-1936 
t Number i aoe Percentage —, 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercia} 
Total facturing Trade Trade struction Service facturing Trade Trade struction Service 
1934 January 1,317 208 114 852 76 67 15.8 8.6 64.7 5.8 5.1 
February ... 1,017 175 86 635 65 56 17.2 8.5 62.5 6.3 5.5 
March ..... 1,069 194 78 631 92 74 18.2 7.3 59.0 8.6 6.9 
Sree 1,020 177 89 599 79 76 17.4 8.7 58.7 Tt 7.5 
OT een 942 165 89 556 68 64 17.6 9.4 59.1 7.1 6.8 
SOME 2 ossce 992 205 62 603 61 61 20.7 6.3 60.8 6.1 6.1 
I 870 157 79 513 64 57 18.0 9.1 59.0 7.4 6.5 
August ; 872 180 78 510 53 51 20.6 8.9 58.5 6.1 5.9 
September .. 771 142 63 464 67 35 18.4 8.2 60.2 8.7 4.5 
October .... 1,039 175 82 654 67 61 16.9 7.9 62.9 6.4 5.9 
November .. 882 149 73 539 69 52 16.9 8.3 61.1 7.8 5.9 
December .. 933 161 89 571 58 54 17.3 9.5 61.2 6.2 5.8 
Bota 66:00:60 11,724 2,088 982 7,127 819 708 17.8 8.4 60.8 7.0 6.0 
1935 January 1,146 195 98 734 62 57 17.0 8.6 64.0 5.4 5.0 
February ... 956 168 83 581 59 65 17.6 8.7 60.8 6.2 6.7 
March ..... 940 170 75 587 45 63 18.1 8.0 62.4 4.8 6.7 
April ...... 1,083 180 93 680 68 62 16.6 8.6 62.8 6.3 5.7 
osc 1,004 172 79 630 56 67 17.1 7.9 62.7 5.6 6.7 
GME 25040 944 166 88 589 54 47 17.6 9.3 62.4 5.7 5.0 
a 902 172 81 551 55 43 19.1 9.0 61.0 6.1 4.8 
August 884 132 94 557 53 48 15.0 10.6 63.0 6.0 5.4 
September .. 787 143 74 489 38 46 18.2 9.0 62.2 4.8 5.8 
October .... 1,056 210 81 633 74 58 19.8 cy | 60.0 7.0 5.5 
November .. 898 169 65 559 58 47 18.8 7.2 62.3 6.5 5.2 
December .. 910 180 75 548 54 53 19.8 8.2 60.3 5.9 5.8 
EE a 11,510 2,057 983 7,138 676 656 17.9 8.5 62.0 5.9 5.7 
19386 January 1,077 174 89 704 51 59 16.2 8.2 65.5 4.7 5.4 
February ... 856 137 98 544 36 41 16.0 11.4 63.6 4.2 4.8 
March ..... 946 158 88 602 51 47 16.7 9.3 63.6 5.4 5.0 
ae 830 161 93 506 82 38 19.4 11.2 61.1 3.7 4.6 
ee 832 146 72 533 46 35 17.5 8.7 64.1 5.5 4.2 
SONG: .ns0 5s 773 143 72 479 36 43 18.5 9.3 62.0 4.6 5.6 
ee ee 639 131 67 365 42 34 20.5 10.5 57.1 6.6 5.3 
August 655 104 70 408 36 37 15.9 10.7 62.3 5.5 5.6 
September . 586 107 69 328 43 39 18.2 11.8 56.0 7.3 6.7 
October .... 611 105 55 382 34 35 17.2 9.0 62.5 5.6 5.7 
November .. 688 139 65 409 46 29 20.2 9.4 59.5 6.7 4.2 


This is the first month in the 
year when no wholesale enter- 
prises appear in this list. 

It is often said that if a concern 
has survived for ten years its 
chances of bankruptcy are greatly 
lessened. In view of this state- 
ment the age of these large failures 
is interesting. All but four were 
chartered companies. Their in- 
corporation dates are as follows: 


i One 4 
Oe 05 |) 5, A eel ee 3 
UU OS |) SE Ses ania 3 


The type of treatment is as fol- 
lows: 


RN gcc scicncetcercenpendeioe 7 
lavoluntery .................... 3 
Receivership .................. 2 
Compromise ................... 2 
awn. ................ 1 


Among the three oldest com- 
panies is a large manufacturer of 
machinery which had worked out 
a plan, which was accepted by the 
bondholders, to eliminate his bur- 
densome bonded indebtedness. 


10 





This was to be accomplished partly 
with funds to be cbtained from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The proposed loan, however, 
was not granted, and the company 
proceeded to liquidation of its 
property. It is to withdraw from 
business entirely. 

Another of the oldest companies 
has just entered receivership, and 
the business is to continue in order 


to conserve assets. 


Its weakened 


financial position is reported to 
have been caused by too rapid ex- 
pansion in establishing retail out- 
lets for its products, instead of 
continuing its established practice 
of selling to wholesalers and 
chains. It has recently been large- 
ly financed by affiliates, and it was 
one of these supporting companies 
which petitioned for receivers. In- 
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Failures in the manufacturing group made the largest increase in November over the preceding month’s total. 


Retail advanced 27, 


wholesale 10, and construction 12. 
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On the other hand, commercial service declined 6. 















cidentally 1936 business has been 
highly satisfactory. 

The third old company has made 
two attempts to reorganize 
through 77-B. It was one of the 
first corporations to file under the 
amendment in 1934. Its settlement 
plan of full payment to small cred- 
itors and a compromise of Govern- 
ment claims left it short of work- 
ing capital. Again in April, 1936, 
it petitioned for reorganization on 
the basis of an R.F.C. loan. This 
plan was not accepted and it has 
now filed voluntary bankruptcy. 

Three of the large failures were 
in the building industry, and judg- 
ing by the relation of assets to 
liabilities there must have been 
extensive speculative operations 
in real estate and building. Inci- 
dentally they all occurred within 
asmall radius. The effect of these 
large construction failures upon 
liabilities is very apparent in all 
the subsequent tables. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry 


From the breakdown of failures 
by industries it is evident that the 
November rise took place in all the 
main groups but commercial ser- 
vice. Last month the smaller up- 
turn appeared almost entirely in 
increased retail failures. This 
month the rise was widespread, but 
most marked in manufacturing, 
with the retail rise falling below 
its October rate. Failures in com- 
mercial service established a new 
low point for recent years. 

As this November is part of an 
upward movement and last Novem- 
ber was a downward movement a 
comparison of this month with last 
November other than from the 
angle of level is rather meaning- 
less. For the most part all groups 
are now well below their last year’s 
level. The exception is wholesale 
trade, which, with less downward 
trend than the other groups, has in 
this month touched exactly last 
November’s level. 

The rise in manufacturing fail- 
ures amounted to thirty-four 
cases, a 32 per cent advance, which 
is the largest numerical and per- 
centage increase for the month. 
This served to raise the propor- 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—November, 1936-1935 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 





Liabilities—_——\ 











Number \ ae 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov Oct. Nov. 
MANUFACTURING 1936 1986 1935 1936 1936 1935 
ONE oinia gi emia ek ¢ ee neternie'e: <9 em eecee 43 23 38 1,273 1,391 967 
TPRGTIONS avsn 6 60 ho 4 et wa ese 30 17 39 371 211 715 
Pe 2 0 | Sn ee re 11 9 12 254 378 195 
Paper, Printing and Publishing.... 11 14 10 582 405 129 
Chemicals and Drugs............... 2 6 8 Ze 423 442 
UO hu sata vind reeds ecitee @esled 3 2 1 122 43 + 
Leather and Leather Products...... 2 3 10 28 33 143 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products.... 5 6 5 221 103 63 
FROM: GHG BtGeh.. 6 .ccccc ccc ecsccse we 4 3 9 96 89 52 
WERGIGU SS 6 bcisiv'c cre eo cwee sam ce. e'ecule 8 + 11 386 65 404 
Transportation Equipment......... 6 as 3 107 94 353 
BI CNR on cs chee ced cedneneaenaies 14 14 23 164 234 487 
Total Manufacturing.............. 139 105 169 3,631 3,469 3,954 
Per cent of month’s total.......... 20.2 17.2 18.8 $1.5 42.0 27.5 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries.... 25 29 33 406 247 808 
Clothing and Furnishings.......... + | 4 41 18 33 
Dry Goods and Textiles............ 2 5 34 58 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 4 6 4 52 151 105 
Chemicals and Drugs... ...ccscceces 3 3 Pe 26 57 ee 
WUGi ct bro cadieca ced id eee su wacaiae 6 2 3 143 14 154 
Automotive Products. ...... 6.080 4 1 3 63 2 25 
REN PIN ot cco cca wen selnwes 3 3 1 22 202 22 
Po) SPT) CRE Pe nee ear nee 14 10 12 145 144 175 
Total Wholesale Trade... ...6..-ce%s 65 55 65 932 835 1,380 
Per cent of month’s total.......... 9.4 9.0 7.2 8.1 10.1 9.6 
ReraiL TRADE 
PQiiiia coches csomns ese won sees 144 139 188 958 988 1,388 
I'arm Supplies, General Stores...... 28 27 28 234 222 357 
General Merchandise.............-- 15 10 21 $1 54 114 
DESIRE wo dicca Gl faced sla aero etc: <n 5 56 45 100 390 255 601 
Furniture, Household Furnishings... 20 16 21 242 84 341 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 23 28 41 655 205 687 
Automotive Products.........2..e. 38 32 42 233 485 429 
TGRRGNERES dn occ cet ccceeneceace 37 28 36 621 157 838 
PE POT TT ee Ce 21 37 44 184 300 305 
MN CHM ONi «6 asco ines eee sermnegeee 27 20 38 293 138 311 
Total Retail Trades «0c ccecsccses 409 382 559 3,901 888 5,371 
Per cent of month’s total.......... 59.5 62.5 62.3 83.8 34.9 37.3 
CONSTRUCTION 
General Contractors... ....6.2ccccses 11 5 16 216 26 2,328 
Carpenters and Builders........... 12 12 17 1,553 356 172 
Building Sub-contractors........... 23 17 25 1,012 191 448 
Other Contractore. .<.ccesscccvcces 
"Total ConstTuctlone. <.666k sce ctses 46 34 58 2,781 573 948 
Per cent of month’s total.......... 6.7 5.6 6.5 24.1 6.9 20.5 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors........- 12 2 14 63 7 205 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, ete.......... 8 18 13 109 224 87 
DRONE oe oaare eae a ete abr eee es 2 5 2 89 202 85 
CN ck ddan howewsesedee ae 1 5 a 10 81 
PCR UMNORE 5 os-0 ccc ovo o'e-wwrssievons 2 4 9 81 
MENU ORRIN So! ole eck a Wie wiataieta 4.98 ae ale 5 9 9 17 8 192 
Total Commercial Service.......... 29 35 47 287 501 731 
Per cent of month’s total.......... 5.2 5.7 5.2 2.5 6.1 5.1 
RGU Wa Buse ciee ciectiswesiere tic medoads 688 611 898 11,532 8,266 14,384 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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tion of manufacturing failures 
several points above their normal 
representation of around 17 per 
cent of all failures. Only three 
other times in the last three years 
have manufacturing failures con- 
stituted over a fifth of all failures. 

With this November rise the 
level of manufacturing failures is 
brought up to that of early Sum- 
mer, but the representation of 


various branches of manufacturing 
activity is somewhat changed. For 
instance, there are now more fail- 
ures in food products and textiles ; 
stone, clay and glass products; and 
machinery, and fewer in paper, 
chemical and leather products, and 
in iron and steel. The increase 
from last month took place in eight 
of the twelve divisions, particular- 
ly in foods and textiles. 








Monthly Failures by Size of Liabilities—1934-1936 





eee 
Under 
Total $5,000 
1934 January ........ 1,317 543 
DGBEUREY <i0:0:0:0- 1,017 376 
URED sp oro Sais 1,069 380 
oe | RA renee 1,020 421 
1 ee 942 384 
INN 50s soi wa eke 992 380 
SUAS vcocs es wc wie 870 296 
ER ae 872 348 
September ...... 771 295 
Oeteber .cccccve 1,039 424 
November ...... 882 375 
December ...... 933 386 
ce) os ee 11,724 4,608 
1985 January ........ 1,146 507 
PODEDALY sesicene 956 375 
ROMEIST sts ieisrieia 940 397 
a err 1,083 459 
ME Xs iste wiaip sues 1,004 430 
eee 944 440 
pS Ge ae 902 387 
AMBUSE .cccccess 884 420 
September ...... 787 345 
DGLODER: 6 <<.cc00% 1,056 438 
November ...... 898 393 
December ....... 910 395 
i ee 11,510 4,986 
2906 January .....«.. 1,077 474 
POUTURTY <0 000100 856 372 
ee en 946 405 
| 830 360 
Be een &32 343 
PMD Gia sce eraeie 773 349 
Se a 639 273 
ee 655 283 
September ...... 586 243 
REE i <0. 00010: 611 282 
November ...... 688 308 


Wholesale failures reversed last 
month’s downward course, making 
the two latter months of more de- 
cided change than is usual in this 
group, which has been steady since 
Spring. Most of the wholesale 
lines experienced added failures, 
but the most important one, food 
and grocery products, took the op- 
posite direction. The largest in- 
creases were in the fuel and auto- 
motive products groups. 

Although the rise in retail fail- 
ures was less than last month it 
took place in eight of the ten sub- 
divisions, most actively in foods, 
apparel, and restaurants. Retailers 
of building materials and drugs, 
contrary to other groups, found 
November a more favorable month 
than October. 

With November a bad month for 
building contractors, the trend of 
this group kept up its alternating 
movement of good and poor 
months which has persisted since 
the beginning of the year, with the 
general level changing very little. 
Twelve more failed than in Octo- 


i 





—————Number Sy 
$5,000- $25,000- $100,000 
$25,000 $100,000 and Over 

546 164 64 
478 137 26 
500 144 45 
435 122 42 
404 118 36 
442 121 49 
440 97 37 
393 97 34 
351 86 39 
479 100 36 
395 80 82 
413 105 29 
5,276 1,371 469 
510 111 18 
448 112 21 
413 108 22 
479 119 26 
456 96 22 
400 88 16 
388 92 35 
349 94 21 
359 54 29 
477 118 28 
402 82 21 
410 79 26 
5,091 1,153 280 
476 107 2 
393 69 22 
434 84 23 
369 88 13 
389 86 14 
349 63 12 
299 57 10 
303 61 8 
254 71 18 
272 49 8 
303 63 14 


ber, though the industry has im- 
proved since a year ago. Money 
losses were heavy, for in this group 
occurred three of the very large 
failures. It is evident that much 
of the loss was of a speculative 
nature and therefore more proper- 
ly real estate liability than from 
actual construction activity as 
such. 





Percentage 


Ena ee 
Under $5,000- $25,000- $100,000 
$5,000 $25,000 $100,000 and Over 

41.2 41.4 12.5 4.9 
37.0 47.0 13.5 2.5 
35.6 46.8 13.4 4.2 
41.3 42.6 12.0 4.1 
40.8 42.9 12.5 3.8 
38.3 44.6 12.2 4.9 
34.0 50.6 y la 1 4.3 
39.9 45.1 31,2 3.9 
38.3 45.5 11,2 5.0 
40.8 46.1 9.6 3.5 
42.5 44.8 9.1 3.6 
41.4 44.3 11.2 3.1 
39.3 45.0 13.7 4.0 
44.2 44.5 9.7 1.6 
39.1 47.0 ns PY 2.2 
42.2 44.0 11.5 2.3 
42.4 44.2 11.0 2.4 
42.8 45.4 9.6 2.2 
46.6 42.4 9.3 LT 
42.9 43.0 10.2 3.9 
47.5 39.5 10.6 24 
43.8 45.6 6.9 3.7 
41.5 45.2 11.2 22 
43.8 44.8 9.1 2.3 
43.4 45.1 8.7 1.8 
43.3 44.3 10.0 2.4 
44.0 44.2 9.9 1.9 
43.4 45.9 8.1 2.6 
42.8 45.9 8.9 2.4 
43.5 44.4 10.6 1.5 
41.2 46.8 10.3 pe 
45.1 45.1 8.2 1.6 
42.7 46.8 8.9 1.6 
43.2 46.3 9.3 1.2 
41.5 43.3 12.1 3.1 
46.2 44.5 8.0 1.8 
44.8 44.0 9.2 2.0 


With failures in commercial ser- 
vice firms establishing a new low, 
the group as a whole shows im- 
provement over last month and a 
year ago. However, although it 
appeared last month that cleaners, 
dyers, and tailors had weathered 
their most trying period, more are 
found failing in this group this 


month than since last February. 
j 


MONTHLY FAILURES BY SIZE OF LIABILITIES 
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Although the number of business failures in November turned upward in all liability groups, the two smaller 
size categorics showed the largest gains. In October only the two smallest groups showed increases. 
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A study of liabilities involved in 
failures in these fine breakdowns 
discloses in almost every instance 
the presence of the very large fail- 
ures, and wherever these occur the 
sub-group losses have exceeded 
those of a year ago. In spite of 
these large failures, all five of the 
main industry groups as a whole 
showed less financial loss than a 
year ago. However, as compared 
with last month, liabilities have in- 
creased in each except commercial 
service. 


Failures by Size 


In attempting to analyze the fail- 
ure record by size, it is necessary 
to use the estimated amount of 
liabilities as a basis, although of 
course the amount of debts is not 
necessarily in direct proportion to 
sales or capital invested. At least 
one can make the rough assump- 
tion that a small enterprise will be 
unable to run up large liabilities, 
while a large enterprise will pre- 
sumably not be brought into court 
unless it has done so. Nor can the 
figures be taken as indicating the 
entire impact of business difficulty 
in the different size groups, since 


the 77-B procedure attracts to it- 
self many of the larger cases. 

In October, the two smaller 
groups increased in number while 
the large ones established a new 
low record. However, the Novem- 
ber increase took place in failures 
of all sizes, as the accompanying 
small table indicates: 


Increase 

Size Group Number Per Cent 
Under $5,000...... 26 9 
$5,000—-$25,000 ... 31 11 
$25,000—$100,000.. 14 28 
Over $100,000...... 6 75 
Total increase.... 77 12 


The largest percentage increases 
occurred in the groups of the 
larger failures. As a consequence, 
these larger failures increased 
their proportional importance to 
the whole at the expense of the 
smaller failures. 

With an increase in the number 
of failures in all size groups, has 
the average size of failures also 
increased? The relatively small 
number of extremely large fail- 
ures has so overbearing an influ- 
ence on liabilities that a clearer 
idea of just what happened during 
the month can be obtained if these 
are eliminated from the discussion. 


Without these large failures, then, 
the average size of the remaining 
98 per cent of failures is presented 
in their respective size groups: 





Size -——-November-—, ;>——-October——, 
Group No. Average Size No. Average Size 
1 308 $2,500 282 $2,480 
2 303 11,000 272 9,700 
3 63 48,000 49 46,800 

Total ..674 $10,600 603 $9,400 


If we go back to November, 1935, 
for a similar view of failures we 
find a very close resemblance to 
this month in representation of the 
size groups and also in the average 
size, which was $10,300. If we go 
far back to the similar low period 
of failures in 1919 the average size 
without the extremely large ones 
was $8,300. 

Another question: Was the in- 
crease in average size general 
throughout the business field? 
Here are the figures based on the 
same sample as above: 


November October 
Manufacturing ....... $14,000 $13,600 
WGMIGRIE 6c cnc codes 14,400 13,000 
een CU. oo ese a weeds 8,000 7,500 
Conatruction «0666s 19,700 12,000 
Commercial Service.... 10,000 9,400 


The net result of these tabula- 
tions is to indicate that the month’s 
increase in numbers was not con- 
fined to any particular size group, 


Failures by Industrial Groups and Size of Liabilities—November, 1936-1935 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 











November, 1936-___—__+__ -———- October, 1936 ~ 4 November, 1935 ay 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Number’ Cent Liabilities Cent Number’ Cent Liabilities Cent Number’ Cent Liabilities Cent 

Manufacturing ......ceeeee. e 139 100.0 3,631 100.0 105 100.0 3,469 100.0 169 100.0 3,954 100.0 
WOR PROGR ss 6c 40 005.5 41 29.5 107 3.0 38 36.2 101 2.9 43 25.4 103 2.6 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 72 51.8 851 23.4 46 43.8 488 14.1 95 56.2 1,102 27.9 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 18 12.9 874 24.1 16 15.2 771 22.2 23 13.6 1,073 27.1 
$100,000 and over....... 8 5.8 1,799 49.5 5 4.8 2,109 60.8 8 4.8 1,676 42.4 
Wholesale Trade............. 65 100.0 932 100.0 55 100.0 835 100.0 65 100.0 1,380 100.0 
EE MN 6 a5) 0'0:619' 6 0-0.6 13 20.0 40 4.8 14 25.5 40 4.8 12 18.5 29 2.1 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 42 64.6 504 54.1 33 60.0 347 41.6 37 56.9 444 $2.2 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 10 15.4 388 41.6 7 12.7 312 37.4 15 23.1 792 57.4 
$100,000 and over....... . ee as ee 1 1.8 136 16.2 1 1.5 115 8.3 
Metall TraGe. .cccccccesescee 409 100.0 3,901 100.0 382 100.0 2,888 100.0 559 100.0 5,371 100.0 
ben a ee ere 223 54.5 565 14.5 203 53.1 503 17.4 293 52.5 746 13.9 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 159 38.9 1,573 40.3 158 41.4 1,443 50.0 231 41.3 2,289 42.6 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 24 5.9 1,111 28.5 21 5.5 942 32.6 27 4.8 1,048 19.5 
$100,000 and over....... 8 o? 652 16.7 8 1.4 1,288 24.0 
Construction ...sccccoccsses 46 100.0 2,781 100.0 34 100.0 573 100.0 58 100.0 2,948 100.0 
Under GG,000. oo cccecess 15 $2.6 42 1.5 14 41.1 35 6.1 23 $9.7 62 2.1 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 19 41.3 271 9.7 16 47.1 194 $3.8 20 34.5 219 7.4 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 9 19.6 538 19.4 3 8.8 165 28.8 12 20.7 512 17.4 
$100,000 and over....... 3 6.5 1,930 69.4 1 3.0 179 $1.3 3 §.1 2,155 73.2 
Commercial Service.......... 29 100.0 287 100.0 35 100.0 501 100.0 47 100.0 731 100.0 
Under SEiG0G...0 cc cccscs 16 55.2 33 11.5 13 $7.1 31 6.2 22 46.8 55 7.5 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 11 37.9 154 58.7 19 54.8 188 87.5 19 40.4 259 35.4 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 2 6.9 100 $4.8 2 5.7 100 20.0 5 10.6 289 $9.6 
$100,000 and over....... oe 1 2.9 182 36.3 1 2.2 128 17.5 
MN d ews aciaceew ints ee ees 688 100.0 11,532 100.0 611 100.0 8,266 100.0 898 100.0 14,384 100.0 
Under $5,000... .cccecee 308 44.8 787 6.8 282 46.2 710 8.6 393 43.8 995 6.9 
$5,000—$25,000 ........ 303 44.0 8,354 29.1 272 44.5 2,660 $2.2 402 44.8 4,313 $0.0 
$25,000—$100,000 ...... 63 9.2 8,011 26.1 49 8.0 2,290 27.7 82 9.1 3,714 25.8 
$100,000 and over....... 14 2.0 4,380 38.0 8 1.3 2,606 $1.5 21 2.3 5,862 37.8 


DECEMBER, 1936 









and that is was accompanied by a 
more than proportionate increase 
in liabilities both in terms of in- 
dustry groups and size groups. 


Geographical Distribution 


The geographical distribution of 
the failure increase in November 
might be described as the sweep of 
a brush from east to west with the 
heaviest pressure at the start, 
lightening as it proceeded west. 

The New York District ac- 
counted for over half of the total 
increase with forty more failures 
this month. The Richmond Dis- 
trict was second in importance, 
contributing seventeen of the in- 
crease. Next came the balance of 
the Atlantic Coast, the Boston and 
Philadelphia sections. 

To the West there was Cleve- 
land and Chicago Districts with 
five each. To the immediate South 
the pressure lightened, for the St. 
Louis and Atlanta Districts were 
practically unchanged. Further 
to the South, however, was Dallas 
with an increase of five. Through 
the great West there was a spotty 
condition with only slight changes 
one way or the other, until the San 
Francisco District is reached with 
a decrease of 10 per cent. 

As might be expected, within 
these broad district boundaries in- 
dividual States here and there 
acted contrary to the regional 
movement. For example, in the 
Boston District Connecticut de- 
creased when all the other New 
England States showed increases. 
In the Chicago District, lowa with 
an increase of fifteen failures bal- 
anced decreases in several of the 
other States. 

The various sections of the coun- 
try bore the burden of possible 
financial loss through bankruptcy 
in varying degrees, depending in 
large part upon the location of the 
large failures with liabilities over 
$100,000. These large failures were 
well scattered over the country asa 
glance at the state liabilities will 
show. New England experienced 
one in New Hampshire; New Jer- 
sey three; the East North Central 
Section three, with one each in 
Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The 
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Failures by Federal Reserve Districts and States—November, 1936-1935 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 



























































— Number————_,, —— Liabilities——__, 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Districts 1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
Boston .....- "(Dane 70 63 85 785 704 810 
Now Work.<s << (2) ss:0.0% 205 165 337 4,550 3,315 7,379 
Philadelphia .. (8)..... 37 30 45 415 408 723 
Clegetand 25. GE).66«: 50 45 70 1,309 639 888 
Richmond .... (5)..... 44 27 32 1,201 694 392 
ATIONED 0:0 4s: (ee 24 24 33 376 147 192 
Chicago ...... i fcr 92 87 85 1,203 726 1,665 
St; Tewis....<.< 8 ree 25 26 34 553 379 341 
Minneapolis .. (9)..... 2 15 11 83 126 370 
Kansas City...(10)..... 32 29 21 157 202 114 
PIBTIAS 66.0:0:0 0:6 hh 15 10 30 204 80 314 
San Francisco.(12)..... 32 90 115 696 846 1,196 
New England.............- 76 67 89 823 737 839 
BERENS 26S hi aieduiiwes news 9 4 6 125 34 61 
New Hampsbire........ 4 a7 6 151 bie 90 
WOEIAGOL io6 67515 3:00:06 0:00 1 1 3 5 ih 13 
Massachusetts ......... 38 13 44 438 557 478 
COnNecnieat s...<.<:6:06400s 12 16 15 60 92 124 
Rhode IGiand ...<.6...0005 12 9 15 44 53 73 
Middle: AGIGntC......060ccees 247 202 389 5,089 3,929 8,275 
OER > sta 0ia 4 es oss 162 128 263 1,894 2,994 4,931 
DGWASGLNCY. 25 0.06100:0+ 6 = 43 38 73 2,734 324 2,677 
Pennsylvania <....5... 05% 42 36 53 461 611 667 
East North Central......... 110 123 139 2,200 1,139 2,425 
NUMEO sig 6655 5 oo asia 36 32 56 1,125 329 637 
OA er 5 10 11 61 67 112 
1 Cr es ror errarae 37 41 29 604 388 472 
loo re 20 23 20 165 271 815 
oe ere ee 12 17 23 245 84 389 
West North Central......... 54 33 36 318 246 448 
PEUNMBGOUR: oc 5 Sie:0 054-5 8 5 6 64 40 243 
MOM ae sox Sioa Sikes ecerse 20 5 9 139 18 122 
DEIBSONEE 66 ok oicses seas 10 10 13 45 82 44 
North) Dakota.........06+. 3 2 x3 15 22 ra 
BOWER: DRMOER 6. 065 cc eise 1 2 2 4 12 5 
TIGUNONED: oo0.0 50) b4< shee 4 6 4 5 58 8 
ae 8 3 2 46 14 26 
BOUCh AANUIC. 6 ics csicess 53 3ST 51 1,278 751 565 
MRP PIAE 3 kx ns Gas wcdse 11 7 6 90 199 87 
er ee 1 me oe 10 = ° 
District of Columbia.... 4 4 3 422 369 57 
WERRIUR, 5.6 d.00.056 wie-v aes 6 15 7 5 476 105 116 
West Virginia.......... 8 3 12 150 2 104 
North Carolina......... 6 6 9 63 19 78 
South Carolina......... ae + eee mae 57 
ee eee 3 8 7 f 20 46 24 
WN oe aban seals 5 2 5 47 11 42 
East South Central......... 26 24 29 725 400 189 
PRONINE oe os «3 053:60 8 8 6 405 311 51 
oe ees 7 9 14 58 63 91 
PO ere Teer | + 5 252 17 9 
Seo ae 4 3 f 10 9 38 
West South Central......... 27 22 41 332 138 393 
RPURONOR So eres as 506 6 5 6 99 25 54 
RIB MOMID 55s :0a0 sche 6 6 7 30 28 32 
i aaa bE 5 2 5 20 69 
So A rE Tran 14 6 26 198 65 238 
WE SPININ wa bore sos wos: 36 19 19 17 109 95 145 
DEORUIMR: 6c: 65G0 16 5:60 winlevs 5 vi sie 51 ots 
OE ee eee 2 2 6 10 5 80 
i | re 1 ae ee 5 te Py 
ID os tees 8 7 8 57 28 53 
TE CPREICG 6 ics ene wes 5 1 1 14 2 1 
RGNOD aiira sc ccwewiseice sos e° 1 ~ a 3 ‘“u 
ee eee 3 3 1 23 6 2 
UNINE aces se sais <iieeee ae 1 9 
PRPIEE conve se wu euatsves sure 76 84 107 658 831 1,105 
Washington ..066666s0 18 16 17 187 195 110 
SE er Oe ey 12 18 18 188 56 120 
SO ee ae 47 50 72 333 580 875 
ct IE, GPRS, . CIS Aa ee 688 611 898 11,532 8,266 14,384 
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Failures in Specified Cities—November, 1936-1935 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 





Fed. Res. Population 
City Dist. (1930 Census) 

New York City..... 2 6,930,446 
GUICAED ce cckce dase 7 3,376,438 
Philadelphia ....... 3 1,950,961 
| ere 7 1,568,662 
Los Angeles........ 12 1,238,048 
CISVOIARE o.6:6:c00 000 4 900,429 
ty SOWIE. sin c5%s:3'c 43 8 821,960 
DOES. cc cccvcs 5 804,874 
5 aera rer ae 3 781,188 
Pittsburgh 6.00600 + 669,817 
San Francisco...... 12 634,394 
Milwaukee ........ 7 578,248 
BAAN. ai 5-'5 35:10:07. 9:5° 2 573,076 
Washington, D. C... 5 486,869 
Minneapolis ....... 9 464,356 
New Orleans....... 6 458,762 
CINCINTATL 66:65:60 0 0: c 451,160 
oo eee 2 442,337 
Kansas City, Mo.... 10 399,746 
Oe Seer ere 12 365,583 
Indianapolis ....... e 364,161 
ee ree 2 328,132 
sersey CH. ... 65066 2 316,716 
Lowiaville: .06.cccccc 8 307,745 
Portland, Ore....... 12 301,815 
Otel 2OGQUIGRiscs: 20 eeeceas ° 
Balance. of Country. ..  .cesesses 
NOUN Goose zie tee ow « warsloans : 


South suffered four, one in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Alabama. On the West 
Coast one occurred in Oregon. 

Wherever these large companies 
failed the total liabilities in almost 
every case rose well above last 
month’s losses and above those of a 
year ago as well. 


Failures in Specified Cities 


The annual Fall increase in fail- 
ures has apparently been taking 
place rather more rapidly in the 
large cities than in the balance of 
the country. The moderate Octo- 
ber rise was evenly distributed 
between the metropolitan and 
other areas, but 55 per cent of the 
November rise was in the cities 
and 45 per cent in the smaller 


c——-Number——{ 9=-——-Liabilities 





Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
129 89 206 1,618 2,462 3,244 
20 22 17 199 207 266 
16 9 14 102 46 157 
10 8 9 72 126 144 
9 8 18 108 72 250 
13 6 14 537 123 68 
2 3 3 8 7 6 
10 6 oa 88 164 35 
13 13 18 106 323 305 
2 of 3 14 103 142 

9 10 14 43 272 228 

6 8 8 90 34 127 

5 8 5 22 93 26 

4 4 3 422 369 57 

5 1 4 37 8 219 

a 1 ae oa 4 ea 
2 4 7 35 33 138 

8 11 16 474 W7 193 

p 3 Px 9 9 we 

£ 5 9 17 114 56 

aa 3 3 19 31 
2 2 1 8 5 2 

2 1 5 30 6 106 

4 1 f 387 4 46 

6 10 11 10 36 28 
282 240 396 4,436 4,716 5,874 
406 371 502 7,096 ,550 8,510 
688 611 898 11,532 8,266 14,3884 


41 per cent are now in the cities 
compared with 44 per cent a year 
ago. Over the past three years the 
representation of the cities has 
varied from 37.2 per cent to 49.0 
per cent. 

The rise from last month oc- 
curred very definitely this time in 
the largest of the large cities, with 
those over 800,000 in population 
responsible for 80 per cent of the 
increase. Of these larger cities 
Chicago alone failed to take part in 
the increase. 

Many of the large failures this 
month were in the smaller local- 
ities and the country outside of the 
twenty-five cities bore the burden 
of the increase in liabilities, in- 
creasing their proportion of losses 
from 44 per cent last month to 62 





tion of some of the larger failures 
mentioned in the State report can 
be detected in Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in Newark, N. J. 


Federal Reserve Districts by Industry 
The table on failures by Federal 
Reserve Districts and by indus- 
tries gives the most comprehensive 
view of the make-up of the entire 
failure record. For instance, it 
shows that the total record is con- 
centrated industrially 60 per cent 
in retail and geographically 30 per 
cent in the New York District, and 
that retail failures constitute one- 
half of all New York District fail- 
ures. Next in importance in size 
is the Chicago District, followed 
by San Francisco, so that in the 
three districts with the greatest 
number of failures there is excel- 
lent geographical distribution. 

The increased retail failures 
which were general in all districts 
last month improved this month in 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and San Francisco Districts. 

The advance in manufacturing 
failures was so pronounced this 
month that it occurred in eight of 
the twelve districts, wieghing 
most heavily upon Richmond and 
the twelve districts, weighing most 
heavily upon Richmond and St. 
Louis. 

New York and Chicago moved in 
the wholesale field in opposite 
directions again this month, with 
New York increasing 13 and Chi- 
cago ‘decreasing 13. 

The increase in construction 
failures was most marked in the 
Boston and New York Districts, 
although Boston liabilities de- 
creased. Changes in commercial 








places. Of all failures, however, per cent in November. The loca- service failureswere well scattered. 
Failures by Federal Reserve Districts by Divisions of Industry—November, 1936 
(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
Wholesale Commercial 
District Manufacturing Trade Retail Trade Construction Service Total 

No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. No. Liab. 
Boston 6 65.6.0-<-0:0 Cer iiss coos eens an 12 218 3 10 43 349 10 184 2 24 70 785 
New York .:ics 3 Ceiwacswetsedaces 57 1,025 25 368 102 993 13 2,098 8 66 205 4,550 
PUSIRGOIDNe. CB eine oaciseccnass % 49 5 57 19 159 3 119 3 31 37 415 
Cleveland ..... CNRk ck neous ceue 10 500 4 112 32 570 + 127 és wi 50 1,309 
Richmond ..... Bion wa eaes-enens 10 751 Y 117 22 134 3 99 2 100 44 1,201 
ro) ONE is cee ny cena s 2 73 4 67 py | 232 1 4 oe Po 24 376 
CHIGEEE =<: cebcic Cec sak mesewakes 15 298 6 100 56 656 6 97 9 52 92 1,203 
RDP Eee |: Pere ee 8 407 2 20 15 126 25 553 
BIODCGGGUN 0.55 COP eco de o8eee9.e' 2 6 3 33 7 44 Re oe 12 83 
Bane Cis... CAO oboe ec eewcces 1 4 a 28 142 3 10 32 157 
PAM OS, .6.5:¢ 6:0:5:9- COE sak cen as eetax 1 13 2 8 12 183 a _ ie os 15 204 
Bah. PRORcised.:.. (22) icccsccccaccecs 14 287 ft 40 55 313 6 53 2 3 82 696 
MEG he Osha 0 bk eee aenesw eewnees 139 3,631 65 932 409 3,901 46 2,781 29 287 688 11,532 
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NOVEMBER 77-B CASES 


AT LOOM? UE Wiel 


PPLICATIONS for corpor- 
ate reorganization under 
Section 77-B of the Bank- 

ruptcy Act totalled only 34 during 
November. Figured on a weekly 
basis this was a drop from 10.2 per 
week in October to 8.5 per week, 
but it is still above the low point 
of 7.0 per week which occurred in 
September. 

This decrease may be contrasted 
with the increase in large commer- 
cial failures, since the two usually 
move together. However, there 
has been precedent for either 
course, as 1934 witnessed a Novem- 
ber increase, and 1935 a November 
decrease in 77-B cases. 


Comparison of 77-B Applications and 
Commercial Failures 


77-B Applications Com- 
Weekly mercial 




















1934 Number Average Failures 
RP weak bwin a 103 25.7 992 
a ee 93 23.3 870 
MINE cbicca sss Saee™ 20.4 872 
September ..... 61 15.3 771 
October ........ 72 18.0 1,039 
November ...... 100* 20.0 882 
December ...... 93 23.3 933 
Total 7 months. 624 20.8 6,359 

1935 
SRNUATY ...-25 104* 20.8 1,146 
February ...... 74 18.5 956 
So 84 21.0 940 
ee 1a2 28.0 1,083 
a ee 133* 26.6 1,004 
See 65 16.3 
SS ae ee 79 19.8 902 
August 94* 18.8 * 884 
September 51 12.8 787 
October ........ 94* 18.8 1,056 
November ...... Ad 11.0 898 
December ...... 77 19.3 910 
Total 12 months 1,011 19.4 11,510 

1936 
SORUREY ...... 84* 16.8 1,077 
February ...... 70 17.5 856 
BD isisre 59:6 :0'e,0 50 12.5 946 
RR sable eerae son S 50* 10.0 830 
ST aie ken 263-0 46 11.5 832 
eee 59 14.8 773 
EE ws cx 41* 8.2 639 
eres 33 8.3 655 
September ..... 28 7.0 586 
Se Pee 51* 10.2 611 
November ...... 34 8.5 688 
Total 11 months 546 11.4 8,493 
ae ©: B....<. 236i pase 26,362 


(*) A five-week month. 


The current decrease appeared 
in four of the six industry groups, 
in each of which there were only 
half as many cases as last month. 
The only important increase was 
in the commercial service group, 
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where it was concentrated in cases 
of hotels. This is a 50 per cent 
increase over the ten-month aver- 
age, and makes the number of 77-B 
cases in this group for November 
equal to the number in the manu- 
facturing group, whereas the aver- 
age for the first ten months of this 
year was only 30 per cent as many. 


77-B Applications by Main Divisions of 
Industry—November, 1936-1935 


Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1936 1936 1935 
Manufacturing ..... 9 18 18 
Wholesale Trade.... 3 6 a 
Retail Trade........ 3 5 7 


Construction ....... 2 1 1 
Commercial Service.. 9 6 3 
J 2 od es 8 15 11 
Total Us. 6.45.65 34 51 44 





(*) Not included in tabulation of commer- 
cial failures, such as real estate and invest- 
ment companies. 


From the point of view of com- 
pany age there is also a more gen- 
eral scattering than usual. The 
following table presents both the 
date of incorporation and the date 
when the enterprises were started: 


Incorporated in Business 
Present Form HEstablished 
GOES acsseu is cwis 2 
1930-1935 ....... 8 
1925-1920 ..2000% 3 
1920-1924 ....... 9 
1900-1919 ....... 21 
Before 1900...... 1 
Unknown ....... ‘ 


i 
ORONNH AH 


Over half of them were incor- 
porated more than ten years ago, 
and therefore should rate as well 
established concerns. Some of the 
causes of their present difficulties 
are worthy of note. 

Among them were seven hotels, 
one real estate concern, one club, 
and one hospital, all directly con- 
cerned with heavy fixed charges 
on investments in property, while 
income depended on patronage. 
Six were manufacturing firms, 
all but one capitalized from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000. In general these 
report increased and profitable 
business in 1936, but not sufficient 
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to offset the accumulated strains 
and stresses of the past few years. 
One secured an extension in 1932 
on bonds, but provided no sink- 
ing fund for future payments. 
Decrease in demand and a falling 
price level created a situation 
which another company tried to 
remedy by the purchase of sub- 
sidiaries. This took a good share 
of operating funds and increased 
fixed assets. The largest company 
reports good 1936 business, 40 per 
cent over 1935, but it is badly in- 
volved with notes to banks and 
affiliates, and with trade bills, 
though it secured an extension on 
fixed debt. One 77-B petition is 
an answer to a contested involun- 
tary bankruptcy filed against it in 
the Summer. 

The hotel situation is interest- 
ing and unusual this month. From 
ene city alone come six hotels and 
an affiliated real estate company 
petitioning for reorganization to 
relieve heavy funded debts. In 
every case the Mortgage Service 
Company is exercising control and 
supervision on behalf of the bond- 
holders. 

In contrast to these older com- 
panies are the ten incorporated 
since 1930. Two were real estate 
companies succeeding to property 
titles, leaving eight which were 
new enterprises starting some time 
within the past six years. Expen- 
sive enlargement of quarters, over- 
trading, insufficient capital to start 
with, were some of the causes of 
their present difficulties. In addi- 
tion there were a few special cases, 
such as the construction company 
formed to operate with Federal 
Housing Act Funds which con- 
tracted on its homes at too low a 
figure, and the company which 
spent large sums of money to es- 
tablish a new manufacturing pro- 
cess which finally proved imprac- 
tical. 
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HE noticeable increase in pub- 

lic purchasing power in both 

the rural and urban sections 
of the country has made for a 
much earlier holiday buying sea- 
son this year than in former years. 
Thus, November retail trade vol- 
ume compared favorably with 
October and with November, 1935, 
despite the fact that there were 
fewer business days in the former 


MARKETING 
TRENDS 


the 1929-1931 average, the highest 
level reached since July, 1931. 
November sales exceeded the 1935 
level by 8 per cent, compared to a 
gain of 16 per cent recorded in 
October. The smaller percentage 
gain in November reflects the fact 
that November this year had one 
less business day than a year ago, 
and four Saturdays this year 
against five a year ago. 





Chain Store Gains Smaller 


Daily average sales of variety 
stores for November were about 
10 per cent higher than last year. 
The increase over October was 
about 4 per cent. This was more 
than the usual increase for this 
season and the adjusted index 
rose to 103.0 for November from 
99.0 for October and 102.5 for 














month. Wholesale September. 
trade likewise fared Sales of chain 
well in comparison stores and mail or- 
with any of the past ADJUSTED INDEXES OF RETAIL SALES der houses showed a 
(1929-1931 = 100) F 
seven years. * Depart- Rural + Se,and10¢,, + New decline from Octo 
men neral ariety ‘assenger 

A record number 1936 Stores Merchandise Stores Automobiles ber and percentage 

of wage and divi- IAS st vaxencanernees 91.2 122.5 103.0 apy increases as com- 
: REIN ao aie tate aa peusaes 88.3 127.0 99.0 84.0 . 
dend increases were ee Ee EER 86.3 1235 102.5 83.0 pared with Novem 
announced during Ec csnndatannedwndueds 85.3 112.0 97.5 92.0 ber, 1935, were not as 
Bil 2p ea eS SER ay, 89.3 114.5 109.0 104.5 : 
the month, together MER sachidhnacuherceeseeic 85.3 112.5 104.0 109.5 large as in October. 
with a flood of spe- SE ieyidcwncsdenssspaneies 85.3 113.5 97.0 93.5 Combined sales of 
: : MOU corn a. tas csaciaees 82.4 110.0 95.0 93.5 : 

cial year-end dis EEA EP 82.4 106.5 93.5 101.0 thirty three systems 
tributions. The Relmagt ea Se daneN cae 81.4 93.0 88.0 89.5 in November totalled 
uptrend in indus- PAMEEE 6:6 SH aeieoccnses snes 79.5 96.5 91.0 102.0 $261,798,022, com- 

: : 1935 : 
trial production Ee ee 81.4 110.0 96.5 106.5 pared with $234,480,- 
continued unabated, ING MGRINGE: 6. 5,0:s:0.c-0.0 0 cumece <,eca% 80.4 103.5 93.5 113.5 191 last year, an in- 

: Oeihene dsc acca newcddus 76.5 104.5 92.0 82.0 
with steel, automo- OE TESS 79.5 105.0 92.0 79.0 crease of 11.7 per 
biles and electric er ee 75.5 93.0 89.5 75.0 cent. Sales for the 

: : 2 co Ee Se es Se 78.5 97.0 92.0 81.0 : . 
power registering al LEAR ns Tie (gS a i 78.5 99.5 pa 78.5 two leading mail or- 
new high output 1 ie itd I ad i a 74.6 93.0 86.0 70.0 der houses amounted 
EMS ohne 5 a hes ene setts 3050s 71.6 101.0 90.5 78.5 
records for the re- Sl Si AES CTE ee 80.4 97.5 93.0 94.5 to $84,849,977, com 
covery period. WOMMUREN o's ccs esl sesiedass 73.6 90.5 91.0 86.5 pared with $68,899,- 
: eS res Pee 72.6 87.5 90.0 0 : 
Freight movement aiid mths . ™ 162 a year ago, a rise 
* Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. T 

showed smaller than + Compiled by the Department of Commerce. of 23.1 per cent. he 
usual declines, while thirty-one chain 














commodity values 

generally moved sharply higher, 
with the price indexes at the 
highest level in the past seven 
years. Failures for the month were 
the fewest in November for sixteen 
years. 


November Department Store Sales 
Highest in Five Years 


Daily average sales of depart- 
ment stores increased from Octo- 
ber to November, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The in- 
crease carried the seasonally 
adjusted index to 91.2 per cent of 
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Rural retail sales of general mer- 
chandise on a daily average basis 
were 18 per cent higher in Novem- 
ber than in the same month of 1935, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce. Compared with Octo- 
ber there was a decrease of 3 per 
cent, whereas there is usually a 
slight increase at this time of the 
year. This brought the season- 
ally adjusted index to 122.5 in No- 
vember, as compared with 127.0 for 
October and 103.5 for the corre- 
sponding month of 1935. 


units had total sales 
of $176,948,045, against $165,581,029 
in November, 1935, a gain of 6.9 
per cent. 

A summary of Dun & Bradstreet 
district office reports for Novem- 
ber wholesale trade showed 130 
centers with Good sales, 30 with 
Fair sales and none with Poor 
sales. In October there were 123 
Good, 37 Fair and none Poor. 

The retail summary disclosed 
136 cities with Good sales, 21 with 
Fair sales.and 3 with Poor sales, 
against 125, 34 and 1, respectively, 
in October. 









WOOL CONSUMPTION 


EGINNING in October and 
running through November, 
wool prices advanced sharply 

in both domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. Sales volume increased also 
but, in some instances, was limited 
by the paucity of supplies offered. 
Consumption of wool by Amer- 
ican mills during October is placed 
at 33,900,000 pounds, scoured basis, 
representing a small increase over 
September, but a drop of 20 per 
cent under the corresponding 
month of 1935. The October figure 
was about equal to August, the 
previous high month of 1936. 


Wool Consumption * 
(Scoured Basis—Apparel and Carpet Class—Pounds) 
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REVIEWS 


WOOL CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS 
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Consumption during October slightly exceeded the previous 1936 peak recorded in August but was considerably 
below October last year. Consumption for the first ten months of 19386 was 8.7 per cent below 1935. 


pounds was about in line with the 
level prevailing since last July. 
Wool imports in October total- 















































1936 1935 1934 
PRBS sss 32,600,000 32,200,000 23,500,000 "i 
Feb... 38'300,000 2s'300000 22100000 Led 23,501,000 pounds, a gain of 
BGs sansé 30,100,000 27,000,000 23,100,000 - 
alae 25,400,000 32,800,000 19,000,000 almost 4,000,000 pounds over Sep 
May ..... 26,600,000 36,900,000 18,300,000 
June ..... 39'800,000 38°500,000 172001000 tember, and about equal to the 
<i See 81,500,000 36,900,000 14,900,000 
Aug. ...+- 33,800,000 39,600,000 16,600,000 October, 1935, figure. 
Sept 81,900,000 31,600,000 9,600,000 3 
Oct. 33,900,000 42,500,000 19,400,000 * 
Nov ee Te 85,400,000 22,200,000 Wool Imports 
DUR. awcse S20 0000% 29,900,000 23,800,000 (Pounds) 
ee 403,600,000 229,700,000 1936 1935 1934 
ee a Sara ee 21,167,000 8,583,000 9,637,000 
* Data calculated by the Textile Economics Bu- PE acces 21,212,000 11,964,000 12,622,000 
reau, Inc., on the basis of weekly average wool Mar. ..... 25,298,000 13,939,000 16,975,000 
consumption reports compiled by the United States Apr. ..... 23,883,000 15,459,000 138,567,000 
Department of Commerce. May ..... 17,207,000 15,778,000 7,458,000 
: Junie ss... 17,541,000 15,932,000 — 8,003,000 
Carpet class wool consumption July ..... 16,079,000 18,760,000 7,632,000 
‘ : Aug. .... 17,546,000 20,760,000 7,046,000 
increased from 9,500,000 pounds in sept. :..: 19,639,000 21,952,000 _—_ 7.567.000 
4 Ont; 4.33 23,501,000 23,498,000 _— 8,850,000 
September to 10,600,000 in October yoy ON, 18,041,000 4,964,000 
to establish a new high record since BOC! Sines aenaness 18,467,000 5,074,000 
October, 1929. Consumption of Motaices "chews 202,734,000 109,895,000 
apparel class wool at 23,200,000 * Source: Department of Commerce. 
BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 
2 eo ae 
vw 
_ 
: [" | a ail | 
5 : Mu \ 
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1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Although total production of bituminous coal in November declined from the sia-year peak recorded in 
October, daily average output at 1,758,000 tons represented the highest level attained since January, 1930. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


ITUMINOUS coal production 
slackened during November, 
the total for the month amount- 
ing to 40,615,000 tons. This repre- 
sented a drop of 2,669,000 tons from 
the six-year peak recorded in Octo- 
ber, but was 7,330,000 tons greater 
than October, 1935. 

For the first eleven months of 
1936 total output aggregated 386,- 
490,000 tons as compared with 333,- 
936,000 for the same period last 
year. This was an increase of 15.7 
per cent and marked the highest 
total recorded for the eleven- 
month period since 1929. 


Monthly Bituminous Production * 





(Tons) 

1936 1935 1934 
Jan. ... 39,330,000 36,681,000 33,459,000 
Feb 41,375,000 34,834,000 32,660,000 

Mar 31,233,000 38,701,0 i 0 
Apr. 30,318,000 21,970,000 24,661,000 
May 28,541,000 26,849,000 27, ,000 
June 29,300,00' 30, 117,000 25, 898,000 
July ... 32,054,00 22/339; ‘000 24,851,000 
Aug. ... 33,240,000 se: aaa’ 000 27:500:000 
Sept. ... »200, 4,944:000 27,908.000 
Oct. ... 43,284,000 37'068 000 33,008,000 
Nov. ... 0) 1615, 000 33,285,000 30,977,000 
TONG. cars ‘grapes aster 34,829,000 32,526,000 
TOCA. so seicitic ara 368,193,000 359,368,000 


Weekly Bituminous Production * 
(Daily Average Output, Tons). 


1936 1935 1934 
Dec. 5.... i 710, 000 1,380,000 1,187,000 
Nov. 28.... 4,000 1,483,000 1,241,000 


Nov. 21.... r "376/00 


6,0 K 

Cct. 31 663, 1,281,000 1,222,000 
Oct. 24 1,621,000 1,350,000 1,186,000 
Oct. 17 1,610,000 1,344,000 1,183, 
Oct. 10. 1,596,000 1,365,000 1,175,000 
Oct. 523,000 1,145,000 1,173,000 
Sept. 26... 1,447,000 279,000 1,217,00 
Sept. 19 1,419,000 1,282,000 1,158,000 
Aug. J 1;228;000 889,000 969,000 


* Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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For the past sixteen months newspaper advertising has exceeded the comparative figures of the preceding 


year. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in 

the general and retail classi- 

fications lifted total news- 
paper advertising linage for Oc- 
tober 16.4 per cent over October, 
1935, and 19.4 per cent above the 
September figure, according to the 
monthly analysis of Media Rec- 
ords, Inc., covering 52 cities. Total 
newspaper advertising for October 
amounted to 136,545,194 lines, com- 
pared with 117,426,722 for the same 
month of 1935. This was a gain of 
19,118,472 lines, or the largest in- 
crease recorded during 1936. 


Newspaper Advertising Linage * 
(Total, 52 Identical Cities) 








1936 1935 1984 

Jan. 94,810,048 88,054,983 82,454,643 
Feb. 91,334,489 85,430,259 80,787,702 
Mar. 116,443,051 110,066,979 103,648,150 
Apr, 121,886,991 112,803,427 107,490,670 
May 127,182,374 115,854,261 112,122,217 
June 117,029,299 102,209,512 103,645,828 
July 98,498,804 87,363,037 83,183,488 
Aug. 99,166,026 89,996,849 87,692,250 
Sept 114,387,276 101,347,234 96,377,922 
Oct. 136,635,194: 117,426,722 108,809,838 
Noy. eoccccccce 117,704,434 106,998,808 
Ge sine: awemennee - 118,683,816 105,668,881 

MOMERes Svbaeweece 1,246,941,513 1,178,880,397 

* Source: Media Records, Inc. 


Total display advertising for 
October accounted for 112,651,530 
lines, an increase of 15,882,436 
lines, or 16.4 per cent, above the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

Total newspaper advertising for 
the first ten months of 1936 showed 
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Total linage for the first ten months of 1936 showed an increase of 10.6 per cent above 1935. 


a rise of 10.6 per cent over the same 
period last year. 

Following are given the October 
and ten months’ comparisons of 
newspaper linage, as compiled by 
Media Records, Inc.: 

















r October ~ Change 

1936 1935 P. Ct. 

Retail ... 2%... 77,198,144 68,296,803 +13.9 
General ,...... 27,410,654 20,775,456 +31.9 
Automotive .... 6,182,923 5,714,264 + 8.2 
Financial ..... 1,859,809 1,982,571 — 6.2 
Total Display. 112,651,530 96,769,094 +16.4 
Classified ...... 23,893,664 20,657,628 +16.1 
Total All.... 136,545,194 117,426,722 +16.4 

c Ten Months ~ Change 

1936 1935 P. Ct. 

Retell: ccccccics 608,608,012 563,206,147 + 8.1 
General ....... 209,096,837 179,726,852 +16.3 
Automotive .... 58,764,106 61,193,428 — 4.0 
Financial ..... 21,025,828 17,377,714 +21.0 
Total Display. 897,489,783 821,504,141 + 9.2 


189,049,122 +16.3 


Classified ...... 219,883,769 





Total All....1,117,373,552 1,010,553,263 +10.6 





FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


REIGHT carloadings during 
November receded from the 
peak totals recorded in the pre- 

ceding month, but the decline was 
much less this year than in former 
years. Loadings for the week 
ended December 5 totalled 744,957 
cars, an increase of 16.7 per cent 
above the same week of 1935. 

Total loadings for the first forty- 
nine weeks of 1936 amounted to 
34,032,646 cars, compared with 29,- 
820,130 in the like 1935 period, an 
increase of 14.1 per cent, and with 
29,291,876 cars, in the comparable 
1934 period, or a rise of 16.2 per 
cent. 

Carloadings by commodity 

groups for the first forty-nine 
weeks of 1936 and 1935, follow: 


Change 

1936 1935 FP. Ct. 

Miscellaneous freight.13,684,117 11,585,432 +18.1 
Merchandise (L.C.L.) 7,803,175 7,653,826 + 2.0 
OGRE ccweaduwscaas 6,497,992 5,760,532 +12.8 
Forest products...... 1,580,668 1,309,723 + 20.7 
OOD acivesawsactees 1,594,092 1,017,973 +56.7 
GN oxceievenciaess 446,132 315,112 +41.6 
Grain & grain products 1,709,449 1,499,049 + 14.0 
Livestock ...-ccc.+s 717,021 678,483 + 5.0 


Carloadings by Weeks * 








1935 1934 
Dec. 638,518 651.485 
Nov 571,878 488,185 
Nov 647,924 561,942 
Nov 629,728 585,034 
Nov 654,947 594,790 
Oct. 681,998 613,048 
Oct. 710,621 624,808 
Oct. 782,314 640,727 
Oct. 784,154 636,999 
Oct. 705,974 632,406 
Sept. 629,935 646,084 
Sept. . 706,820 644,498 
Sept . ,786 647,485 
Sept. 5.. 591,941 563,883 
Als BBicccvccccs 753,742 680,848 647,531 
oa ee 734,973 625,774 606,917 
* Source: Association of American Railroads. 
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Carloadings in recent weeks declined seasonally from the peak totals of October, but not as much as in 


former years. 





Cumulative loadings for the year to date represent a gain of 14 per cent above last year. 









BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 


LTHOUGH rising above the 
A corresponding period of the 
preceding year for the 
twenty-third month in succession, 
the volume of building permits for 
November displayed a seasonal de- 
cline from October. The estimated 
cost of permits in 215 cities last 
month amounted to $75,464,623, 
against $56,276,588 in November a 
year ago, a gain of 34.1 per cent. 
This was approximately the same 
ratio of gain shown in the similar 
October comparison. Contrasting 
the latest figure with the October 
total of $90,701,556 revealed a loss 
of 16.8 per cent, as compared with 
a normally expected drop of about 
12 per cent. 

The group totals of building 
permit values for 215 cities for No- 
vember, 1936 and 1935, are shown 
in the following table: 


November November Change 
Groups: 1936 1935 PP. at. 





New England... $5,304,416 $5,368,476 — 1.2 
Middle Atlantic 24,240,191 20,239,820 +- 19.8 
South Atlantic. 9,173,373 5,818,422 + 57.7 
Jast Central... 14,137,219 8,614,814 + 64.1 
South Central.. 5,980,196 4,450,920 + 34.4 
West Central... 3,057,835 3,326,414 — 8.1 
Mountain ..... 1,823,055 869,785 +109.8 
PEE 606 cecic 11,748,338 7,587,937 + 54.8 

Total U. S.. $75,464,623 $56,276,588 + 34.1 


New York City. $17.801,006 $12,885,226 + 38.2 
Outside N.Y.C. $57,663,617 $43,391,362 + 32.9 
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Building permit values in November showed a slightiy more than seasonal decline from October, although 
the increase as compared with a year ago was maintained at about the same ratio as that for October. 


For the first eleven months of 
1936 permits aggregated $896,897,- 
552, as compared with $533,694,669 
for the same period of 1935, an in- 
crease of 68.1 per cent. 


Building Permit Values (Monthly) 


(215 Cities) 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan. ..... $54,957,904 $26,826,268 $20,825,055 
Feb, ..-s 51,559,661 27,636,367 19,326,964 
Mar. ..... 78,072,223 45,063,852 25,505,065 
April .... 83,903,095 51,717,570 29,280,666 
May ...+% 82,510,596 49,327,248 43,825,268 
June .... 112,640,106 52,672,794 28,621,565 
July ..... 95,281,845 54,191,787 33,899,650 
Aug. ...;. 83,109,753 55,536,546 34,452,738 
Sept. .... 88,696,190 47,479,944 26,567,925 
Oct. wc. 90,701,556 66,965,705 37,501,122 
MOTs ois 75,464,623 56,276,588 27,459,066 


62,992,039 21,125,723 





Total... sesccecee $596,686,708 $348,390,747 
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From the seasonal low point recorded on July 1, last, visible supplies of wheat in the United States increased 
sharply in the next two months to reach the year’s high point of 89,342,000 bushels on September 1. 
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VISIBLE WHEAT SUPPLIES 


ISIBLE supplies of wheat in 

the United States during 1936 

were at their lowest level on 
July 1 with 27,996,000 bushels, and 
reached their high point of 89,342,- 
000 bushels on September 1. On 
December 1 they stood at 77,747,000 
bushels. 


Visible Wheat Supplies * 


(Bushels) 
1936 United States Canada 
December 1... 77,747,000 121,299,000 


82,632,000 143,444,000 
88,982,000 149,908,000 
agi eed 113,276,000 


November 1... 
October 1.... 
September 1 








pO eee 5,557,000 116,409,000 
TONG. Dic wis tin de acne 27 ,996,000 140,346,000 
FUNG Te 6c ccc tice sce 35,746,000 160,107,000 
MM Dikccusevcnses 46,065,000 189,250,000 
BA a ainiv's-s: o's: ofar0r 55,147,000 206,823,000 
a eee 64,789,000 223,725,000 
WOGTURty: 1 oie kcwcces 75,094,000 243,631,000 
pe Serre 81,983,000 259,928,000 
1935 
December 1......... 87,714,000 257,424,000 
November 1......... 90,177,000 259,869,000 
Coteber 1... cccssee 85,636,000 219,903,000 
September 1 69,416,000 186,114,000 
August 1 89,039,000 192,419,000 
July 1 25,883,000 194,779,000 
June 1 84,641,000 199,926,000 
May 1 44,407,000 213,514,000 
April 1 56,725,000 227,259,000 
March 1..... 67,415,000 235,515,000 
February 1.....000- 79,803,000 242,363,000 
January 1.......+. 95,305,000 253,119,000 


* Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


U. S. Wheat Exports * 


(In bushels—including flour as wheat) 


1936 1935 1934 
1,202,000 sane 000 4,570,000 
1,192,000 1,301,000 4,039,000 
1,425,000 1,502,000 4,733,000 
1,423,000 1,281,000 5,482,000 


1,534,000 
1,382,000 


1,426,000 
1,195,000 





1,389,000 1,231,000 

1,657,000 1,278,000 2,042, ‘000 

2,415,000 1,324,000 ¢ 2,199,000 

2,436,000 1,489,000 1,923,000 

Jovecese 1,602,000 1,936,000 
1,132,000 1,511,000 








16,018,000 36,353,000 


Total .. 


* Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND STOCKS 
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Although United States production rose only moderately, the large gain reported by Canadian mills was 
sufficient to lift the output for both countries in October up to a new high for any month on record. 


NEWSPRINT OUTPUT UP 


IDED by the sharp increase 
in output by Canadian mills, 
total production of news- 

print during October for both the 
United States and Canada rose to 
382,133 tons, or the highest for any 
month on record, according to fig- 
ures reported by the Newsprint 
Service Bureau. Production in 
Canada was also the largest on 
record, and for the first time 
crossed the 300,000-ton mark. 


Newsprint Statistics * 


United States and Canada 
(Short Tons) 





1936 Production Shipments Stocks 
October ... 382,133 388,794 
September . 340,117 343,345 
August 344,391 350,864 
Pi daar 347,988 346,574 
MES hie a 4%0 350,701 338,522 
re 342,786 363,718 
| er 335,225 345,010 
March 319,400 313,735 
February .. 293,439 276,660 : 
January 307,291 255,529 90,852 
1935 
December .. 318,994 341,535 40,404 
November 341,809 366,330 63,466 
October ... 346,589 348,899 87,919 
September . 295,230 298,470 90,268 
August ... 310,733 300,412 93,540 
ee 307,550 298,097 83,592 
June ...... 309,03: 305,190 74,065 
ju ON ee 326,834 335,804 71,084 
ADT ocaies 296,886 313,777 78,993 
March 278.985 273,065 95,810 
February .. 250,884 230,197 89,423 
January ... 282,257 255,517 69,031 





* Source: Newsprint Service Bureau. 

The total production for both 
countries for the first ten months 
of 1936 was 3,363,471 tons, against 
3,004,878 tons in the like period of 


DECEMBER, 1936 


1935. This was an increase of 12 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


ARKING a new all-time 
monthly high, production 
of electricity in October 

reached 10,143,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, according to the Federal 
Power Commission. .This was an 
increase of 3.4 per cent over Sep- 
tember, and 14.6 per cent above the 
corresponding month of 1935. 
Average daily production in Octo- 
ber totalled 327,194,000 kilowatt- 
hours, an increase of 1.2 per cent 
above September, and the highest 
average daily output on record. 
The normal change from Septem- 
ber to October is an increase of 
28 per cent. 


Monthly Electricity Production * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 





















































: 1936 -1935 1934 1933 
per cent, and was only slightly Sipe. an 8.354 7,651 6,965 
lebrua ee ’ ’ ’ 
under the record total of 3,404,339 Pobeuaty $008 1139 6,087 
: April é - x 
tons in the first ten months of 1929. <a g.028 its 7013 
i i June ’ ’ ’ 
Shipments by United States pea j 8313 ror 7/401 
: : : August .... 9,802 8,57 72 j 
and Canadian mills in October Reptemibe ‘ 3.110 8.208 1207 7,350 
H October .... 10, : 7,85 ’ 
amounted to 388,794 tons, against Qctober --.- 10140 3690 «7609 «(7.243 
348,899 a year ago. For the ten December .. eee 9,139 ,058 7,470 
months of 1936 shipments of both __ Total ere 99,397 91,150 85,403 
countries aggregated 3,322,751 * Source: Federal Power Commission. 
tons, an increase of 12.2 per cent Weekly Electricity Output * 
above the same period last year. eT ai 
At the end of October newsprint pec. 5..... 2,243,916 1,969,662 1,743,000 
: Nov. 28..... 2'133'511 1/876)684 1,684,000 
stocks for both countries dropped Noy. 21..::: 2,196,175 1,953,119 1,705,000 
7 Nov. 14..... 2'169'715 1.9385 1691, 
to 75,998 tons, or the lowest since Noy. 7..... 2,169,480 1,913,684 1,676,000 
December 31, last. * Source: Edison Electric Institute. 
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Electric power production in October increased 3.4 per cent above September to establish a new all-time 


monthly high. 


October daily average output at 327,194,000 kilowatt-hours was also the highest on record. 
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HOLESALE commodity 

prices moved sharply for- 

ward in November, lifting 
the general commodity averages 
to the highest levels recorded in 
more than six years. The strength 
in prices extended over a broad 
front and many commodities 
reached new peaks for the recov- 
ery period or longer. 


Dun & Bradstreet Reaches Peak 


Following the rather narrow 
fluctuations from the beginning of 
August to November 1, the Dun & 
Bradstreet Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index advanced sharply to 
$10.7895 on December 1. This was 
a gain of 5.6 per cent as compared 
with the November 1 index of 
$10.2214, and represented the larg- 
est month to month increase since 
May, 1933. The December 1 figure 
was a new high since May 1, 1930. 


Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 





Groups: 1936 1936 1935 
Breadstuffs ......... $0.1450 $0.1403 $0.1403 
Livestock .......... 1.3353 .8164 -8375 
Provisions ......... 2.8834 2.7925 2.9837 
PUES cccccossscvece -2438 -2388 -2401 
Hides and Leather... 1.0950 1.0175 1.0575 
DOGS co ccsscecees 3.1051 2.8596 2.9562 
EEE cn cavcerescese .8080 -7389 -7780 
Coal and Coke....... -0118 -0118 -0117 
RENEE hue ene s eels Sie s.0 .5569 .5380 .5236 
Naval Stores........ -1236 .1149 -1216 
Buildng Materials... -1295 -1153 -1069 
Chemicals and Drugs. .8436 -8461 .8478 
Miscellaneous ....... -5085 -4913 -3340 

ty | rears $10.7895 $10.2214 $10.4029 


THE TREND 
OF PRICES 


The advance was quite general in 
both the group and individuai 
price comparisons. Eleven groups 
were higher than a month ago, 
while only one declined and one 
remained unchanged. Individual 
price changes revealed 48 ad- 
vances, 7 declines and 41 un- 
changed. 





Dun’s Index Highest Since 1929 


In the largest month-to-month 
gain since July, 1933, Dun’s Index 


Number of Wholesale Commodity © 


Prices rose $8.562, or 4.6 per cent, 
from November 1 at $184.397 to 
reach $192.959 on December 1. 
This marked the sixth successive 
monthly increase and, with the ex- 
ception of minor dips in May and 
June, was above the comparative 
level of the year preceding for the 
forty-fourth straight time. It rep- 
resented the highest index since 
March, 1929, and was 8.6 per cent 
above December 1, 1935, when it 
stood at $177.732. 


Dec. 1, Nov.1, Oct.1, Dee. 1, 


1936 1936 1936 1935 
Breadstuffs .. $33.748 $82.589 $33.363 $24.486 
EP 19.103 18.204 18.167 21.929 
Dairy&Gairden 24.352 21.123 20.277 20.608 
Other Food... 17.580 17.488 17.416 16.661 
Clothing ..... 33.083 30.789 30.354 31.462 
Metals ...... 24.580 24.228 23.916 24.140 


Miscellaneous. 40.513 39.976 39.660 38.446 





Total ..... $192.959 $184.397 $183.153 $177.732 


DUN’S INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
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The general advance in wholesale prices in November was reflected in the commodity price index, which 
rose to the highest point in almost eight years, and scored the largest monthly gain since July, 19838. 
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Food Index at Recovery Peak 


The steady advance in food and 
grain prices in the past seven 
weeks brought the Dun & Brad- 
street Weekly Food Index to the 
highest level since April, 1930. At 
$2.90 as of December 8, the latest 
figure represents a rise of 38c. or 
15.1 per cent over the May 19, 1936, 
low of $2.52, while the gain over 
the same week of 1935, when the 
index stood at $2.79, amounts to 
tlc., or about 4 per cent. 

The Weekly Food Index is the 
sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 articles in common use. 
Comparisons for recent weeks and 
years are given herewith: 


1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 


Dec, 8..... $2.90 $2.79 $2.46 $1.93 $1.67 
Dec. 1..... 2.90 2.79 2.45 1.94 1.72 
Nov. 24..... 2.87 2.79 2.44 1.93 1.37 
Nov. 17..... 2.88 2.78 2.41 1.96 1.71 
Nov. 10..... 2.79 2.73 2.43 2.00 1.67 
Nov. 8...+. 2.78 2.74 2.41 1.938 1.64 
Oct. 27..0+ 2.77 2.78 288 191 1.67 
Oct. 20..... 2.75 2.74 2.87 1.89 1.73 
Oct. 18..... 2.76 2.74 2.38 1.88 1.73 
Oct 6..... 2.74 2.76 2.89 1.92 1.77 


Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since July 1, 1936, are set 
forth below: 

(1930-1932 = 100) 


cr 1936 Y 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
Lecce  Siease SSO: 16000. °*..... 22 
2.... 180.12 181.16 180.88 ft .... 5 
Holiday 131.37 181.28 131.97 123.45 
tT .ccc SBEOO FSBIGR 9 occ 
181.58 1231:80: *...« ISKG62 f.... 
132.20 180.98 f.... 130.86 124.87 
132.46 130.98 Holiday 131.41 126.24 
%.... 189008 182.68 °.... 
132.56 181.04 182.75 ¢.... 126.30 
© .... 182.78 181.89 127.97 
7 toe 30626 1808 ©... 
182.28 Holiday *.... 181.77 1..... 
132.09 131.382 sees 182.60 1236.54 
131.89 181.77 133.43 182.67 125.96 
YT ucce SRO TST ® 260 
182.47 1381.23 138.03 f.... 
132.69 180.70 133.30 133.10 127.54 





Holiday ¢ 


->e 


132.81 ¢.... 183.58 133.68 
182.76 180.58 *.... 184.18 ft.... 
132.82 130.19 ¢.... 133.04 126.17 


132.86 130.40 132.48 132.87 126.99 

#.... 180.86 182.27 °*.... 

183.02 130.43 132.27 f.... 127.50 

132.93 _— 132.72 132.24 127.10 
s 


Holiday 130.57 *.... 132.38 

133.88 

+.... 130.83 131.95 *.... 129.09 
184.60 130.15 132.00 +.... 129.54 
1 


+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 





High Low 
1936.... 184.60 Noy. 30 115.18 May 27 
1935 - 124.88 Oct. 8 116.22 Mar. 18 
1934 121.58 Dec. 31 101.05 Jan. 3 
1933 + 113.52 July 18 67.86 Jan. 20 
1932.... 84.41 Jan. 7 69.55 Dec, 24 
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LARGEST NOVEMBER BANK 


CLEARINGS SINCE 1930 


OVEMBER bank clearings 

reached a total of $24,554,- 

000,000. This was a decline 
of 5.0 per cent from the $25,852,- 
000,000 in October, but a per- 
centage gain of 10.4 over the 
$22,241,000,000 in November, 1935. 
Part of the recession was due to 
the fewer number of business days 
in the month. In the latter there 
were only twenty-two, against 
twenty-six in October and twenty- 
three in November a year ago. 
However, the clearings at both out- 
side centers and New York City 
surpassed any November total 
since 1930. 


New York City 


Over 60 per cent of the country’s 
clearings occurred at New York, 
and the turnover at that city 
amounted to $15,696,000,000, or 11.7 
per cent, in excess of the $14,053,- 
000,000 recorded for November of 
1935. In October the volume 
reached $16,034,000,000, which was 
2.2 per cent higher than the latest 
since 1930. 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 


(000 omitted) 


Rect. 
1936 1935 Change 
November .. $1,116,091 $967,000 +15.4 
October .... 994,308 926,000 + 7.4 
September .. 957,080 874,417 + 9.5 
AWGUSE .6.0- 818,038 826,407 — 1.0 
a ae 958,385 934,269 + 2.6 
SOMO cc cceas 1,005,692 895,680 +12.3 
a ere 898,917 888,558 + 1.2 
ys) Cee 950,423 877,269 + 8.3 
March ..... 1,023,446 936,678 + 9.3 
February ... 959,348 868,545 +10.1 
January .... 972,770 907,278 + 7.2 
1935 1934 
December .. $962,866 $869,271 +10.8 





il a A a. cE. 


Outside Centers Up 


The position at cities outside of 
New York showed improvement 
over last year’s totals, with the ex- 
ception of a slight decline at San 
Francisco. The largest percentage 
gain which amounted to 20.0, ap- 
peared at Pittsburgh, and was fol- 
lowed closely by Kansas City, 
where the advance was 19.6. In 
the comparison of November, 1935, 
with 1934, there was an unbroken 
line of large increases. Contrasted 
with October of this year, however, 
the November, 1936, figures de- 


clined in each case, although not 
to any marked degree. 


Daily Average Clearings 


In spite of the lowered total of 
clearings, average daily figures 
rose to $1,116,091,000, the highest 
level reached during the eleven 
months of the current year. The 
fewer number of business days 
during November accounted for 
this gain in large measure. The 
nearest approach to this average 
daily figure was in March, when it 
stood at $1,023,446,000. All other 
months of the year, with the ex- 
ception of June, were below the 
billion-dollar mark. 


Monthly Bank Clearings 


(000,000 omitted) 
Per Cent 





NOVEMBER BANK CLEARINGS, 1931-1936 





Nov. Per 

1936 Cent* 
EON a ba Ohi Soka ete c« ais $1,052 + 4.0 
PHASING 66 6.0600 s:0:0 1,557 + 5.4 
PME Se ara! Riargcawareae'd 141 + 6.0 
DICCADUPS o,o:6:¢:0:0.0:0:0.0:0 546 +20.0 
IRIE oi 6c0:656:5: 6400. 6:8% 857 +14.1 
CUIPINBREE (oo 6.0 se 5046 249 +13.7 
BGMIMONG 6.60000 secs " 273 + 88 
MICHUWMORE: 65.6.0 60000000 172 +18 
PRD sore aiei0 0:0'650:6 930,058 238 +417.2 
New Orleans........¢¢ 152 +10.9 
CBOs. ic: =:6 $4500: «oie 1,319 + 9.3 
ee Er oe . 428 + 59 
DE Pin 650.4504. eaeeee 875 + 8.4 
EQUTRVIIG ioc (00:00:66 0:010:0 139 + 6.1 
Minneapolis .......... 282 + 7.6 
Kanasae: City.....00000¢ 890 +19.6 
jo ere ee 182 + 0.8 
1 Oe eee erore 214 +16.3 
San Francisco......... 588 — 0.5 
Portland; Ore. « «2000. 122 +12.8 
POO ilacs. ves wered Cam ie 137 + 2.2 
SMEG fcvaierG a4 4 o:crels wear $8,858 + 8.2 
NOW iii .0'0,0:6:0 64.0:00 15,696 +11.7 
OGG BI. sg ciecieacdinee $24,554 +10.4 


(*) Percentage change from year preceding. 


DECEMBER, 1936 








(000,000 omitted) 




















Nov. Per Nov. Per Nov. 
1935 Cent* 1934 Cent* 1933 
$1,012 +17.7 $860 + 6.0 $811 
1,477 +25.8 1,172 +17.1 1,001 
133 +20.9 110 +10.0 100 
455 +25.0 364 +17.0 311 
313 +33.2 235 +10.8 212 
219 +20.8 182 +23.0 148 
251 +20.1 209 +22.9 170 
169 +13.4 149 +16.4 128 
2038 +12.2 181 +23.1 147 
137 +16.1 118 +35.6 87 
1,207 +82.2 913 +13.4 805 
404 +45.3 278 +31.1 212 
346 +20.6 287 +13.0 254 
131 +24.5 105 +28.0 82 
262 +144 229 + 46 219 
826 +15.6 282 +16.5 242 
131 +21.3 108 +417.4 92 
184 +23.5 149 — 2.6 153 
586 +19.3 460 +11.4 413 
108 +22.7 88 + 6.0 83 
184 +31.4 102 +25.9 81 
$8,188 ++24.4 $6,581 +18.1 $5,751 
14,053 +25.7 11,180 —10.7 2,526 
$22,241 +25.2 $17,761 — 2.8 $18,277 














1936 1935 Change 

November ..... $24,554 $22,241 +10.4 
October... 66s 25,852 24,076 + 7.4 
September .... 23,927 20,986 +14.0 
po eee 21,269 22,313 — 4.7 
PORE cease ocens 24,918 24,291 + 2.6 
UME acede-ceus 26,148 22,392 +16.8 
Mee is ccecases 22,473 23,1038 — 2.7 
pO ee 24,711 22,809 + 8.3 
pO ener 26,610 24,354 + 9.3 
February ..... 22,065 19,108 +15.5 
January ...e<- 25,292 23,590 + 7.2 
WUE uc ciceceas $267,819 $249,263 + 7.4 
Per Nov. Per Nov. Per 
Cent* 1932 Cent* 1931 Cent* 
— 18 $826 —28.5 $1,156 —27.7 
— 9.4 1,105 — 9.6 1,222 —31.2 
+ 3.1 97 —23.0 126 —29.2 
+ 0.3 310 —22.3 399 —46.4 
—15.9 252 —24.1 332 —28.0 
— 0.7 149 —24.4 197 —16.2 
—20.6 214 —16.1 255 —32.7 
+ 7.6 119 —11.9 135 —80.4 
+36.1 108 —22.3 139 —18.7 
—13.9 101 —31.8 148 —16.9 
+10.9 726 —36.9 1,151 —42.2 
+ 3.9 204 —42.9 357 —32.4 
+16.5 218 —30.5 313 —28.2 
+ 7.9 76 — 7.3 82 —31.7 
+13.5 193 —19.2 239 —24.1 
+ 2.5 236 —26.9 323 —29.6 
+16.5 79 —34.2 120 —25.0 
+ 24.4 123 —14.6 144 —11.7 
+14.4 861 —23.7 473 —27.7 
+13.7 73 —385.4 113 —23.1 
wens 81 —23.6 106 —28.4 
+ 18 $5,651 —25.0 $7,530 —31.8 
+14.9 10,902 —24.6 14,451 —34.9 
+10.4 $16,553 —24.7 $21,981 —33.8 
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VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Returns to Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., of available wheat stocks held on December 5, 


1936, 


in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United 
States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 


Changes from 
ek Dec. 7, 1985 








Wheat Dec. 5, 1936 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains.............+. 67,846,000 
United States, west of Rocky Mountains.............- 6,088,000 
MCATIBGR  o'v.0.0'0'0 0.000.010 00000000 00s vesctceseencese oeeiale 113,800,000 

Total, United States and Canada..........seceeeees 187,734,000 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall).............. 46,900,000 

Total, American, United Kingdom and Afloat........ 234, 634, 000 

{ Marseilles 
Continent { Rotterdam & } (Broomhall)...........++.. 5,500,000 
msterdam 

Total, American and Duropean Supply............+. 240,134,000 
Corn—United States and Canada........ccccececceees 9,307,000 
Oats—United States and Canada...... seeeeceene oeccece 54,855,000 


The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. 


000 omitted) : 


Last We 


— 3,650,000 


79,952,000 




















— 163,000 7,334,000 
— 7,499,000 259,409,000 
—11,312,000 346,695,000 

300,000 35,000,000 
—11,012,000 381,695,000 
+ 800,000 3,600,000 
—10,212,000 385,295,000 
+ 1,403,000 6,071,000 
— 2,464,000 55,119,000 


(Last three 


SALTS ICAL RECORD Ger 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in 


States December 5, 1936, 


the United 
in bushels, were as 


follows, with comparisons: 
(Last three 000 omitted) 














TotalU.8. U.K. Total Total 

U. 8. and Canada and an, America 
Week ending U. 8. east Pacifico Total both Afloat . K. and an 
1986 of Rockies Coast U. 8. Canada Coasts pulcanaaias “Afloat Continent Europe 
Bent, B.scorss 84,351 6,054 90,405 124,382 214,787 31,800 246,587 2,400 248,987 
oe ee 84,134 6,422 90,556 134,859 225,415 32,800 258,215 2,800 261,015 
Sept. 10...00060 83,121 6,641 89,762 141,932 231,694 34,800 266,494 3,200 269,694 
Sept. 26....... 82,446 6,876 89,322 147,782 237,104 35,800 272,904 3,100 276,004 
IE Se 81,912 7,070 88,982 149,908 238,890 35,100 273,990 3,500 277,490 
Dek, Waseses - 80,13 6,31 86,451 149,296 235,747 36,500 272,247 38,600 275,847 
Oct. TF... 78,470 6,016 84,756 148,760 233,516 ,900 270,416 3,900 274,816 
ee, 77,661 65,882 83,548 145,843 228,886 36,400 265,286 3,800 269,086 
Oct. 31 ° 76,471 6,161 82,682 143,444 226,076 41,000 267,07 3,700 270,776 
WOT, “Bese cere 75,533 6,465 81,998 137,814 219,812 4,900 264,712 3,500 268,212 
OW. 28....2008 74,430 6,511 80,941 134,367 215,308 47,000 262,308 ,500 266,80 
oy ae RS 2,026 6,360 78.386 129,201 207,587 45,700 253,287 4,300 257,587 
A 71,496 6,251 77,747 121,299 199,046 46,600 245,646 4,700 250,346 
ae eee 67,846 6,088 73,934 113,800 187,734 46,900 234,634 5,500 240,134 
Corn Exports Grain Movement 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 


Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows: 

Week ending 1936 1935 1934 
PE WG Gee ase caw ens See0-- © seseps 
DSC EEDAGSsae” iSsAnee” sande 
Sept. 
ee 
lS ere 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Ay Geer 
Nov. 
Na Sree 
Nov. 2 
Dec. 





July 1 to date.... 1,000 45,000 


Wheat and Flour Exports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 





Week ending 1936 1985 1935 
Bept. &..... 3,550,287 1,640,799 3,491,789 
Sept. 12..... 5,123,417 2,500,082 3,650,365 
Sept. 19..... 4,417,533 3,793,517 3,881,173 
Sept. 26..... 8,785,291 3,493,901 3,563,843 
Oct. &..... 4,545,724 3,579,622 4,265,574 
Oct. 10.... 4,854,662 3,098,438 38,318,952 
Oct, 17... 3,179,281 8,280,903 4,050,430 
Oct. 24.... 4,561,705 3,209,981 3,454,006 
Oct. 31 - 6,192,729 4,662,001 4,133,990 
Nov. 7 +» 5,441,048 8,218,435 3,413,127 
Nov. 14..... 5,234,624 4,350,918 2.156.278 
Nov. 21... 4,985,435 4,135,140 3,807,533 
Nov. 28..... 5,811,055  3.436,762 4,238,667 
Dee. 5..... 6,621,070 3,339,437 1,891,187 
July 1 to date.107,232,7 67,317,893 80,605,577 
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Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- 
ern lake and river points for the week and 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
Week bbls. bus. bus. bus. 
Dec. 5, 1936.. 426 9,871 4,366 1,915 
Nov. 28, 1936..... 453 6,040 5,093 907 
Nov. 21, 1936..... 423 6,911 5,723 1,429 
Nov. 14, 1936..... 422 5,663 5,091 947 
Nov. 7, 1936 420 4,265 3,624 608 
Dee. 7, 1935 336 12,437 ,008 2,052 
Season, July a "1936, to December 5, 1936— 
Flour, bbls... 9,632 Corn, bus..... 89.537 
Wheat, bus... 229,066 Oats, bus.. 53,612 
Season, July 1, 1985, to December 7, 1935— 
Flour, bbls... 8,656 Corn, bus..... 61,015 
Wheat, bus... 259,124 Oats, bus..... 84,709 


Cereal Exports by Ports 


(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) 


Exports of cereals from leading ports in the 
Tnited States and Canada for the week ending 


December 5, 1936, were as follows: 























Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

From barrels bushels bushels 
New York...... eoee 41,3895 667,000 ..... 
EPOUGMIR skies sheng 'aeess sabes 
Baltimore ......... MOOO 6 Sushi” (hiesiae 
Boston .....0s Shae. <shiakees -etene -  eeeeetes 
New Orleans..... ooe S000) sects sabes 
Total, Atlantic.... 46,395 667,000 ~~ ..... 
Previous week.... 438,955 385,000 ..... 
Ban Premeieeiicccsc «sess cases’ esece 
Portland, Ore..... ae, Ganeee | Geateeg* | arareiin 
PE GSe S066) “oN ess 3 tenns mmies 
TOTAL PING c2ts 0 6k ees 00 eee | tees 
POUIUNN OER rieds. “Sesces Gasaivs _ _<idivie's 
Total, U. B....2. 46,395 667.000 ..... 
Previous week.... 43,955 385.000 ..... 
Montrent aveene cose 46,000 2.821.000  ..... 
PSL pcwewssesionee a5 ace hr 
Halifax rE weee cocce oe ee a 
Vancouver ....... a 1,200,202 = a aces 
Three Rivers...... os, araress 463.000 —...... 
Wont BE. JOWR...205 sence Oe ee 
Total, Canada..... 48,000 5,529,292 ...... 
Previous week.... 190,356 4,371,655  ..... 
Grand total....... 94,395 6.196.292 ..... 
Previous week.... 234,311 4,756,655  ..... 


DUN 
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Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
ienepestio soecscces 8,098 130 16,460 5,941 
2,594 33 3,869 1,787 
rea City, Iowa. oe 471 131 345 
— orcccccce 11 47 51 4,877 
oe crecees coe eoe5 «+» 1,047 
omaha and Gouncil 
eoneeses coe 64,255 381 easiiee 59 
was * eee ieae 
Lincoln, Neb.. ina 690 es «hjeis 
WIChlER. | <ccasiecs oc CC ee O60 ties 
Kansas City........ 13,944 266 1, - 37 
St. Joseph......+... 1,359 74 11 
CHICAZO cccccccccce 7,406 ea 8, 838 2,174 
eoria ....- eecvccece Kae 
og gee aaceieinse - 1,644 1,218 935 ane 
St. Louis........0++ 3,476 663 1,102 113 
Louisville socccccee mpOll 40 35 3 
Chattanooga ....... 120 ? eee 
Nashville ........+. 178 189 716 
New Orleans....... eee 67 28 
Galveston .....e++6 862 Oe? “scare Seared 
Fort Worth, a. eee 38,298 841 210 9 
Dallas, Tex.....seee 803 vKe occas dacs 
On Lakes........ ee 337 meek: 
On Canal....cccoce acne ‘ So or 
Detroit ...cccccccee 155 5 7 192 
Brie, Pa..cccccccee orale miaate seine aurea 
Cleveland eecccee | are ae i 
Mansfield ......+++0 360 140 390 3 
Dayton ...ccccccecce 36 23 9 5 
Cincinnati ......++. 373 488 51 2 
Buffalo ....... eooee 7,609 1,402 1,455 1,468 
Afloat ..ccccse von OE axe 337 209 
Boston .....- . 175 1 
Providence, R. x. is 23 14 4 
New York..cccccese 87 171 68 
BROREG cc ccicccvcss eeee 40 135 
Philadelphia ....... 740 452 19 
Baltimore ........ . sAaae 170 28 2 
Newport News...... een ones 
Norfolk ....ccceces 411 24 
Dec, 6, 2086 ...... 67,846 9,307 39,896 17,981 
Nov. 28, 1936...... 71,496 7,904 42,443 18,024 
Dee. 7%, 1088....%. 79,952 6,071 44,056 16,180 


Canadian Grain Stocks 
The available grain stocks in Canada Decem- 
ber 5, 1936, follow, with comparisons : 
(Last three 000 omitted) 








Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Montreal ......... - 1,889 401 276 
Churchill ........06 615 Sept rien 
Country Elevators... 30,077 8,089 2,037 
Int. Term. Elevators, 74 450 202 
Int. Private & Mfg. 
Hievators ........ 6,816 .... 1,501 2,987 
Ft. William and Pt. 
Arthur .......... 11,302 1,204 2,323 
Canadian Afloat... 
Victoria ....ssccee ieee eis 
Vancouver ....... -- 11,986 592 36 
Prince Rupert..... 859 
he 
Boriited States : ~- 26,9384 .... 7 4,781 
Other Canadian..... 25,148 2,625 1,097 
Dec. 5, 1936...... 113,800 .. 14,959 138,739 
Nov. 28, 1936...... 121,299 .. 14,876 14,194 
Dec. 7, 1985......2 259,409 . 11,063 8,885 


The Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 
New York Produce Exehange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
are telegraphed to DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., 
by the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 





Dec. 5, Nov. 28, 
19386 1986 
Portland, Ore...0.+.ccecses 3,612,000 3,639,000 
Tacoma, Wash.....--cecess 1,325,000 1,407.0 
Seattle, Waeh, ....ccscccses 1,151,000 1,205,000 
TORE oi S ec cdeterebescce 6,088,000 6,251.0 


Bank clearings, N. Y. 

Te rer 
ae ve) . x; 
Bank Vaebits, U. 8. ($)* 
Bond sales, a ($). 
Bond sales, N. Curb 

Exchange ($): ha 
Bond sales, N. ¥. Stock 


Exchange ( 
Capital Hlotations 7 {$). 
Corporate lsause t ($). 
Failures, number f.. 
Failures, liabilities at $) 
Stock sales, N. Y. 

Exchange gam” es 
Stock sales, oc 

Exchange (shares).... 


Automobile neues re- 
tail ($)..... 
financing, ‘who ole- 
Foreign Trade, 
Mdse. 
Foreign Trade, 
Mdse, Imports ($). 
Life insurance, sales, 


Ry. earnings net oper. 
income ($).. 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


eeeeecee 


+++ 290,875,900 
353, 880,830 


100,695,759 


U.S. 
Exports ($).... 264,708,000 
U. 8. 


- 212,001,000 
($) 715,261,000 72 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 391,457,301 


Nov. 
1935 P. 


Nov. 

1936 
15,695,941 
17,394,007 
35,869,168 
69,257,469 
53,819,000 


14,053,481 + 
15,541,948 -+ 
32,226,711+ 
137,145,034— 
97,228,000— 
302,936,300— 

382,220,662— 
259,204,044— 
898— 
14,384,000— 
10,997,547 + 
57,462,895— 
Oct. 


217,490,750 ¢ 

688 
11,532,000 
13,004,880 
50,469,732 


Oct. 
1936 


74,187,694 + 


75,906,849— 
19,785,871 +- 
221,296,000+ 


189,357, 000+ 
3,000— 
Sai "OB9. 092+ 


72,085,951 
20,439,136 


89,851,409 
¢ Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


1935 P. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Ch’ Z 


11.7 


11.9 
11.3 
49.5 
44.6 

4.0 

7.4 
16.1 
23.4 
19.8 
18.3 


12.2 


Ch’ge 


Ct. 
35.7 


5.0 
3.3 


19.6 
12.0 

1.3 
14.8 


75,454,501+ 19.1 70,166,026+4 2 


Oct. Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 
16,034,470— 2.1 


17,170,854+ 1.3 


37,312,528 — 3.9 
80,408,760— 13.9 
64,967,000— 17.2 
237,065,500+ 22.7 
464,764,933— 23.9 
355,426,051— 38.8 
611+ 12.6 
8,266,000+ 39.5 
10,770,374+ 20.7 
43,998,322+ 14.7 
Sept. Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 


122,158,410— 17.6 
55,341,477+ 


20,413,537 + 0. 1 
220,149,000+ 20.2 
215,659,000— 1.7 
630,831,000+ 13.4 
357,206,662+ 9.6 

8.1 


¢ Journal of Commerce. 


4 Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 








Buildingt (215 cities) ($) 
Building? (120 cities) ($) 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 
Const. contracts awarded 

(37 States) tt ($).. 





Bion? (OIE.) oc vcescccs 
Pig iron (tons).. coe 
Steel ingot (tons) . Keonee 
Zine (tons)..... eccccce 
Automobile (cars and 
CLUCER) 2000 cc cscces 


Boots and shoes (pairs) . 
Rabbitt metal (lbs.)... 
Cement (bbls.)..... 
Coke (tons).... 
Cotton mill a » 
Electricity, k. 
Gasoline (bbls. as noe 
Glass, pl. pol. (sq. ft. 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.).. 
ad, refined (tons 
Malleable castings ( tons) 
Newsprint, U. 8S. & Can- 
OGS CtONS)... cc ccccce e 
Paperboard (tons Deccces 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 
Pneumatic casings.....$ 
Range boilers (no.)..... 
Steel DALVSls.. ccc ccssce 
Steel castings, commer- 
cial (tons).. 

Steel sheets (short tons) 
Sulphuric acid (tons)... 
oe | (short 
Tobacco and product 
Cigarettes, small®. ° 
Cigars, large....... 
“Te, and snuff 


* Three cyphers omitted. 









+ Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
§ September and corresponding months. 


Nov. Nov. Ch’ge 
1936 1935 FP. Cé. 
75,464,623 56,276,588+ 34.1 
62,636,000 46,289,000+ 35.3 
4,093,000 3,160,000+ 29.5 
40,615,000 33,404,000+ 21.6 
208,204,200 188,115,000+ 10.7 
5,158,226 5,708,934— 9.6 
2,993,434 2,065,913+ 44.9 
4,337,412 3,153,247+ 37.6 
45,742 37,469+ 22.1 
Oct. Oct. Ch’ge 
1936 1935 P. Ct. 
224,628 272,043— 17.4 
39,361,698 35,947,810+ 9.5 
2,490,914 2,293,736+ 8.6 
7,510,000+ 66.0 
. 37.1 
11.9 
14.6 
45, 887,000 41 956,000+ 9.4 
20,752,657 16,592,803+ 25.1 
977,000 932,000+ 4.8 
42,156 42,618— 1.1 
51,778 43,467+ 19.1 
382,133 346,489+ 10.3 
359,905 345,596+ 4.1 
95,795,000 88,160,000+ 8.7 
4,981,131 3,786,873+ 31.6 
142,094 84,328+ 68.5 
922) 706 883,831+ 4.4 
74,775 42. 597+ 75.5 
235,057 222,963+ 5.4 
169,814 149,729+ 13.4 
369,335 281,892+ 31.0 
13,203,851 12,710,887+ 3.9 
551,114,413 524,399,362+ 5.1 
32,046,381 31,915,634+ 0.4 


tt 


Oct. Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 
90, bee y 556+ iy . 
74 000— 
4 353° 000— 7. 8 
42.935,000— 5.4 
255,767,900— 7.8 
5,852,195— 11.9 
2,991,887+ 0.1 
4,545, 001— 4.6 
46,297— 1.2 
Sept. Ch’ ge 
1936 P. Ct. 
135, ro hl 66.2 
40, 444,0 2.7 
2,654, 161— 6.1 
12 292,000+ 1.4 
3,994,741+ 7.8 
8,088,255+ 3.0 
9,710,000+ 4.5 
44,024,000+ 4.2 
19,552,775 + 6.1 
966,000+ 1.1 
32,982+ 27.8 
46,552+ 11.2 
340,177+ 12.4 
328,519+ 9.6 
90,972,000+ 5.3 
5,014,415— 0.7 
96,757+ 46.9 
799,871+ 15.4 
76,617— 2.4 
213,706+ 10.0 
135,717+ 25.1 
297,090+ 24.3 
14,341,883— 7.9 
489,293,0384+ 12.6 
30,096,404+ 6.5 


F, W. Dodge Corp. 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Silk consumption (bales) 
Steel shipments (tons) .. 
Tin, deliveries U. 8 

(long tons) . 
Zinc, shipments (tons)... 


Anthracite, ship. (tons) 
Babbitt met., sales (l1bs.) 
Carloading (cars)...... 
Cement, ship. (bbls.)... 
Coal, anth. and bit., -_ 3 
cons, (tons). a 
Cotton cons. (bales).. eee 
Gasoline cons. poner) ). 
Lead, refined (ton 
Malleable costings , Ae 





DECEMBER, 1936 


Nov. Nov. Ch’ge 
1936 1935 P. Ct. 
40,401 37,012+ 9.2 
882,643 681,820+ 29.5 
5,345 4,035+ 32.5 
57,107 48,172+ 18.5 
Oct. Oct. Ch’ge 
1936 1985 P. Ct. 
3,942,486 3,681,252+ 7.1 
1,795, — 1,643,279+ 9.3 
86,1 8,217,900+ 14.5 
13) 089, 000 8,794,000+ 48.8 
81,048,000 26,043,000+ 19.2 
646,49 552,840+ 16.9 
44,253, = 41,401,000+ 6.9 
59,2 42,271+ 40.1 
48, 338 40,132+ 20.4 





Oct. 
1936 


ag > 
. Ct. 
43,093— 6.2 
1,007,417— 12.4 


6,005— 11.0 
54,035+ 5.7 
Sept. Ch’ge 
1936 P. Ct. 
: 439,663 + * 6 
1,976,533— 
3,353,400 + 
12,564,000 + 


28,050,000+ 1 
629,727 + 
44,346,000— 
50,685 + 
40,194+ 


SSONS woo} 
S®BNmAN WORF 


be 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 





SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 




















Oct. Oct. Ch’ ge Sept. Uh’ge 
1936 1935 FP. C6. 1936 P. Ct. 
Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 

ada (tons) 388,794 348,899+ 11.4 343,345+ ee 2 
QOil-burners (no. 33,557 25,657+ 30.8 35,025— 4.2 
Paints & var., sales” ($) 34,048, 582 82,853,356+ 3.6 33,449, 725-4 1.8 
Fetroleum, crude, ruus- 

to-stills’ (bbls.)...... 93,146,000 85,132,000+ 9.4 90,872,000+ 2.5 
Pneumatic casings. -$§ 8,835,998  3,303,333+ 16.1 4,976,383— 22.9 
Kkunge boilers (no.). 144,211 80,591+ 78.9 96,688+ 49.2 
Rubber, cr., cons. (tons) 49,509 41,969+ 18.0 46,330+ 6.9 
Steel barrels,........ 924,797 884,888+ 4.5 795,746+ 16.2 
Steel sheets, ship (short 

ENP 8506 6uceeeneees 223,874 220,536+ 1.5 204,285+ 9.6 
Sulph. acid, cons. (tons) 163,265 131,441+ 24.2 120,370+ 35.6 
Superphosphates (short 

WOOD cas vec asascacss 229,146 171,809+ 33.4 257,575— 11.0 
Waste paper (consump.), 

(tons) P ceccee 307,186 288,668+ 6.4 281,046+ 9.3 
Wool "oun le “scoured 

Hedin Ga ieccccccss 33,900,000 42,500,000— 20.2 31,900,000+ 6.3 

§ September and corresponding months. 
STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 
Nov Nov. Ch’ge Oct. Ch’ae 
1936 1935 P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. 
Silk, raw (bales)....... 40,713 51,458— 20.9 30,300+ 34.4 
Tin, world’s visible sup- 5 
ply (long tons)...... 19,275 15,049+ 28.1 14,400+ 33.9 
Zine (1608). cccccecsccce 57,527 85,266— 32.5 68,892— 16.5 
Oct oat. Ch’ ge Sept. Ch’ge 
1936 935 P. Ct. 1936 P. Ct. 
Cement (bbls.)......... 18,119,000 20, 501. 000— 11.6 18,738,000— 3.3 
Coal, anth. and bit., ind. 

stocks (tons)......... 33,919,000 37,288,000— 9.0 32,020,000+ 5.9 
Coke, by-product (tons) 1,886,057 2,975,326— 36.6 2,033,611— 7.2 
Cotton, ex. lint. (bales) £ 

In mfg. plants....... 1,402,916  1,077,796+ 30.2 848,734+ 65.3 

In warehouses........ 8,028,140 8,482,269— 5.4 6,805,999+ 18.0 
Gasoline at ref. (bbls.). 31,936,000 27,280,000+ 17.1 31,230,000+ 2.3 

ad, refined (tons).... 183,430 225,309— 18.6 200,517— 8.5 
Newsprint, U. 8. & Can- 

CC KC See 75,998 87,858— 13.5 83,386— 8.9 
Oil-burners (no.)....... 14,102 12,047+ 17.1 16,444— 14.2 
Petroleum, crude, excl. 

Calif. (bbls.)........ 250,724,000 274,568,000— 8.7 253,969,000— 1.3 
Pneumatic casings..... § 9,005,065  8,287,825+ 8.7 17,793,438+ 15.6 
Range Boilers (no. Poe ne 37,116 41,490— 10.5 39,233— 5.4 
5 i = hand & afloat a 

to (long tons).. ve tt 372,770— 22.9 290,717— 1.1 
Steel a: WR 27 39,984— 22.2 ,218— 6.3 
Steel sheets (sh. tons). 133° "370 146,306— 8.8 137,556— 3.0 
comers acid Coe ‘ 74,604 81,461— 8.4 72,971+ 2.2 

hosphates (shor in 

‘aa weeeas ie 985,632 1,102,407— 10.6 874,588+ 12.7 
Waste paper (tons)..... 189,590 214,685— 11.7 191,408— 0.9 


§ September and corresponding months. 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Money in circul., v. 8. _@). 


Population 
Per capita ($). 








‘ 49.34 
Gen. stock money, U. 8. (3) 17,951, ma: mee 15,911,112 601 


Debt. gross, U. 8S. ($)..- 


United States: 
Receipts, ordinary ($). 
Expenditures, ord. ($). 


Expenditures, emerg. ($3). 


Oct. 31, 1935 Oct. 31, 1935 
6,350,995,090 5,712, = = 
ee 128,710,000 127,818 
_ 
Nov. 30,1986 Nov. $0, 1985 
93.794 162, TAs 29,634, - a 3s 
Nov., 1936 Nov., 
ee 232,774,058 334.306. $27 
280,264,400 272,008,376 
259,611,435 261,511,134 


Sept. $0, 1936 
6,266,539,446 


128, —_ 000 


72 

Re o14 471 
$1, 1936 
$32.5! 28,148 
Oct., 1936 
272,172,437 
369,897,556 
314,887,008 








MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
EMPLOYMENT—PAY ROLLS—PRODUCTION 
(1923-1925 = 100) 





Oct. Sept. Aug. Oct. 
1936 1936 1936 a 
Employment (Factory) (BLS) 92.1 90.6 89.0 ‘ 
Pay Rolls (Factory) (BLS). 86.5 81.1 81.1 74.3 
Production, Ind. (FRB) adj. 109.0 109.0 108.0 95.3 
PRICE INDEX NUMBERS (WHOLESALE) pm 
Base Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Oct. 1, month 
elon’ 1936 1936 1936 1935 
DUN’S ..... eedeecns Ee 959 $184.397 $183.153 $177.732 
BRADSTREET’S ......... oad .7895 = + 7 7 tame a 
re: Labo ioaé * ; 
b LF. - sapecle cone see 1913 129. 1 1t3 137'8 128.3 
Canada (Dom. Bureau) "$i? 1926 77. V7.1 76.4 72.7 
Same 
Oct. Sept. Aug month 
ee a 
K. (Board of Trade 1930 97.6 3 95.2 A 
0: K. ine a ist) ‘ 1913 102.7 101.3 100.2 98.5 
U. K. (Statist) .. 1913 107.5 106.0 104.4 100.9 
France (Stat. Gen. 1913 471 20 402 42 
Germany (Official). 1913 104.2 104.3 104.5 103.0 
Belgium ........+- 1914 601 594 582 574 
Penmark (Official). 1913 146 143 142 139 
Norway ...-ccceses 1913 136 136 134 130 
Sweden ....ccecceeeess ooo TORS wee 124 120 115 
Holland ......+-cccecesece 1929 ... 62.8 62. 62.0 
Japan (Oriental Economist) . 1913 187.4 186.7 185.1 179.3 
China (Shanghai) ........ 1926 109.7 106.8 107.4 94.5 


t Average over previous month. 















VALUES FOR 25 ie 


HE detailed report of building 
permit values for November, 
1936 and 1935, and for October, 
1936, as reported to Dun & Brad- 


street, Inc., is presented herewith: 





Nov. Nov. Oct. 

New England 1936 1935 1936 
Boston .2..«+< $1,648,376 $2,144,252 $681,924 
Bridgeport 107,963 100,121 211,398 
Brockton ..... 12,910 42,210 36,850 
Burlington, Vt. 20,000 17,338 34,282 
Cambridge 137,879 36,460 290,265 
Chelsea ...... 4,845 5,985 10,814 
Miverett ...... 5,395 5,109 33,125 
Fall River..... 13,298 14,015 8,600 
Fitchburg .... 30,978 6,844 34,544 
Greenwich .... 271,000 276,300 203,075 
Hartford ..... 341,276 276,882 183,823 
Haverhill 11,250 10,910 13,800 
Holyoke ...... 44,900 6,950 79,350 
Lawrence 131,000 42,205 43,450 
ROWE .ccsses 31,105 4,725 31,325 
TOE cc vinece 41,930 177,765 40,675 
Manchester ... 69,400 22,277 60,364 
Medford ...... 38,000 118,950 49,964 
New Bedford .. 35,110 40,200 44,080 
New Britain .. 74,467 56,371 150,480 
New Haven... 155,728 130,838 206,410 
Newton ...... 292,774 341,130 351,841 
Norwalk ..... 123,071 56,379 136,874 
Portland, Me.. 54,616 30,225 62,231 
Providence ... 327,650 666,680 277,150 
Quincy, Mass.. 71,037 38,872 121,754 
PID aio wi 35-0 8,235 46,315 41,550 
Somerville .... 212,265 17,490 67,350 
Sp’gfield, Mass. 95,830 23,375 118,710 
Stamford ..... 107,788 55,845 157,197 

Yaterbury .... 149,640 103,885 180,116 
West Hartford. 458,135 322,278 423,967 
Worcester .... 136,565 129,295 173,615 

- S ee $5,304,416 $5,368,476 $4,560,953 

Middle Atlantic 
Manhattan 1.. $488,000 $2,060,550 $1,498,800 
Manhattan 2.. 2,454,120 1,074,210 2,092,725 
Drone De ....<2 2,876,400 1,809,865 1,298,380 
BEORK 2.2.2.0 292,343 358,581 484,937 
Brooklyn 1.... 5,283,970 3,427,480 3,129,615 
Brooklyn 2.... 1,103,090 697,055 1,273,289 
Queens 1...... 4,059,613 2,223,419 5,509,137 
Queens 2.... 699,475 702,995 628,331 


Richmond 1. 


Richmond a a 


v.¥.C.$17,801,006 $12,885,2 226 
(1) New work. 


Total N 





Albany 
Allentown .... 
Altoona 
Atlantic City.. 
Auburn 
Bayonne 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Camden 
East Orange... 
Elizabeth 
Elmira 
Erie 
Harrisburg ... 
Jamestown ... 
Jersey City.... 
Lancaster .... 
Mount Vernon. 
Newark, N. J.. 


26 


466,205 
77,790 





$161,836 
20,800 
10,121 
68,180 
13,765 
221,100 
67,803 
305,430 
32,124 





178,451 
261,292 

99.410 
280.024 


= 370 
.701 


(2) Alterations. 


$205,018 
12,650 
7,365 
47,688 
13,775 
33,090 
67,802 
342,202 
56,515 
36,070 
22. 55 
12,942 
48,077 
79,150 
46,470 
167,971 
61,287 
127,850 
3,422,539 


181,047 
186,402 


$16,282,663 


,052 























Mid. Atlantic Nov. Nov. Oct. 
(Cont.) 1936 1935 1936 
New Brunswick $13,276 $234,470 $17,915 
New Rochelle.. 143,199 44,798 111,040 
Niagara Falls.. 344,995 102,039 196,323 
Philadelphia .. 1,306,190 900,800 1,964,110 
Pittsburgh - 826,603 390,490 573,037 
Poughkeepsie . 16,895 11,870 50,300 
Reading ...... 135,530 40,795 194,520 
Rochester .... 160,863 88,407 536,879 
Schenectady .. 59,073 45,378 73,372 
Scranton ..... 34,554 24,460 49,195 
Syracuse ..... 216,442 80,440 
TOY cocces 55,435 38,475 
WEG oc wanes 10,700 ae 309 . 
Watertown ... 27,462 6,657 »Dae 
White Plains. . 104,925 61,125 91,800 
Wilkes-Barre .. 52,292 28, 768 54,710 
Williamsport .. 34,837 18,097 35,531 
Wilmington ... 262,546 67,299 169,951 
Yonkers ...... 425,650 211,680 166,469 
i ae es Ee 32,402 59,821 57.372 
DOUOl 6 ecc0 $24,240,191 $20,239,820 $25,147,733 
South Atlantic 
Asheville ..... $21,284 $7,873 $81,213 
Atlanta ...26..4 465,099 186,460 204,314 
Augusta ...... 39,545 32,290 63,295 
jaltimore .... 1,618,080 1,148,760 1,122,120 
Charleston, S.C. 79,318 37,068 65,3885 
Charlotte ..... 384,786 169,434 315,376 
Coral Gables... 41,225 80,200 250,760 
Creensboro ... 161,298 62,776 93,089 
Greenville .... 81,430 30,314 139,489 
J’ksonville, Fla. 506,610 374,754 416,536 
Lynchburg .... 90,966 114,610 66,374 
Macon .. 93,309 17,730 33,484 
Miami .. -- 1,194,760 737,232 1,351,709 
Miami Beac 1.. 850,741 662,582 1,000,843 
Norfolk ...... 171,320 92,940 231,274 
Richmond .... 179,272 122,913 273,630 
Roanoke ...... 62,592 38,967 58,461 
Sovannah..... 57,594 386,855 55,234 
TAMIR 2.0%. o.0's 157,099 41,104 421,072 
Wash’gton,D.C. 2,760,970 1,763,270 2,061,975 
Winston-Salem. 156,075 60,290 187.922 
Total ...e0. $9,173,873 $5,818,422 $8,443,555 
East Central 
BRICK. 5660005 $252,920 $90,484 239,456 
Bay City..... 51,360 12,980 99,576 
serwyn ..--- 51,700 11,910 35,830 
Bluefield ..... 38,670 3,300 24,000 
es 82,378 71,265 189,809 
Chicago ..... 1,631,831 947,986 1,728,241 
Cincinnati .... 1,008,855 918,495 1,927,540 
Clarksburg ... 30,748 62,144 86,682 
Cleveland 661,500 223,000 821,600 
Columbus , 347,850 441,200 
Dayton 221,196 151,996 
Detroit 2,210,928 4,212,084 
E. St. Lo 19,646 41,745 
Evanston 1 56,750 261,500 
Fvansville 201,277 198,101 265,515 
|| ers 212,486 124,180 340.950 
Fort Wayne... 197,464 141,373 109,199 
i eer er 62,906 47,254 100,126 
Grand Rapids. 93,270 5 5 184,190 
Green Bay.... 108,913 148,208 
Hammond .... 120,718 240.619 
Huntington ... 160,000 83,121 
Indianapolis .. 436,901 7 1,066,998 
Lansing ..... 200,220 = | 232,915 
TAMA 2 cvccvce 40,674 9 60,274 
Louisville .... 743,585 585 587,756 
Madison ..... 140,945 26,455 199,605 
Milwaukee ... 711,323 1,138 1,021,121 
Newark, Ohio. 9,550 6,650 15,200 
Oak Park..... 49,515 9,495 60,400 
eg! eee 277,373 455,240 529,501 
PORTURC «0000 93,395 22,830 115,800 
Quincey, Ill.. 11,770 7,650 45,610 
CORE aes a:s 45.062 24,850 44,592 
Rockford ..... 74,455 33,995 64,500 
Saginaw ..... 106,097 105,876 96,282 
South Bend... 56,875 66,030 70,244 
Springfield, 111. 111,767 16,425 49,062 
Springfield, 0. 36,200 216,200 91,735 
Superior ..... 226,797 46,823 30,557 
Terre Haute.. 302,615 16,405 34,803 
Toledo ....... 273,930 153,793 465.375 
Waukegan .... 39,783 43,502 47,107 
Wheeling 159,912 53,150 106,647 
Youngstown 105,887 88,062 170,497 
Zanesville .... 3,225 47,250 14,585 
Total .....$14,137,219 $8,614,814 $16,954,353 








NOVEMBER BUILDING PERMIT 




















Nov. Nov. Oct. 
South Central 1936 1935 1936 
Abilene ...... $44,715 $3,855 $12,915 
Amarillo ..... 45,777 19,075 543,601 
De ee 256,172 821,404 220,527 
Beaumont 51,784 40,557 106,447 
Birmingham .. 166,255 87,996 106,654 
Chattanooga .. 182,679 313,120 144,314 
Dallas 351,386 631,998 458,247 
1 ae 81,162 100,997 103,450 
Fort Smith... 51,548 17,157 32,740 
Fort Worth... 434,528 115,800 541,014 
Galveston .... 60,664 60,260 96,690 
Houston ..... 1,302,445 740,635 2,296,387 
Jackson ...... 119,450 79,077 128,515 
Knoxville .... 102,787 173,362 85,934 
Little Rock... 126,93 53,299 145,725 
Memphis ..... 744,22 141,180 3,375,450 
Mobile ...... 53,940 87,858 79, 
Montgomery .. 87,046 274,425 120,908 
Muskogee 2.495 3,875 2,830 
Nashville 82,480 402,800 863,442 
New Orleans... 254,405 136,501 392,782 
Oklahoma City. 344,619 141,107 348,348 
Port Arthur... 40,725 28,479 79,633 
San Angelo... 36,612 7,529 94,050 
San Antonio.. 380,458 189,318 428,936 
Shreveport 231,399 116,351 265,189 
. om re 235,065 125,300 345,687 
es ome 99,300 25,920 51,818 
W ic chita Falls. 9,143 11,685 16,852 
TOOE 6s anis $5,980,196 $4,450,920 $11,488,507 
West Central 
Cedar Rapids. . $66,846 $49,240 $112,489 
Davenport 111,145 43,382 8,628 
Des Moines... 308,907 126,129 212.305 
Dubuque ..... 12,615 10,725 8,030 
Dalat «2.0. 141,078 71,475 130,056 
BREED sccce vs 5,725 6,475 53,600 
Kan. City, Kan. 29.370 23,685 62.170 
Kan. City, Mo. 157,800 256,800 958.200 
Lincoln ...... 70,269 62,784 93,936 
Minneapolis .. 579,825 502.300 580.360 
Omaha ...... 251,646 128,310 239,381 
St. Joseph.... 36,515 17,850 89,030 
St. Louis.... 460,405 784,647 1,076,518 
St, PRU... <).:- 503,989 332,610 962,389 
Sioux City.... 79,950 42,595 57,095 
Sioux Falls... 48,340 661,185 134,175 
Topeka ...... 39,865 60,620 105,860 
WICHITA ....00% 153,545 145,602 288,750 
st UE $3,057,835 $3,326,414 $5,122,972 
Mountain 
Billings *..... $475 $37,975 $65,088 
ONG 6500505 95,229 77,634 201,029 
Butte ........ 4,735 8,525 44,260 
Colorado Sp’gs 43,988 8,422 67,463 
Denver ...... 511,648 840,545 609,954 
Great Falls... 37,935 69,195 46,070 
bo 43,800 31,572 43,500 
Phoenix ..... 106,955 42,400 103,560 
Pueblo ...... 15,096 9,665 12,912 
Salt Lake City 778,809 208,150 319,609 
TUCHOM ..cccs 184,860 78,677 222,516 
Total ......$1,823,055 $869,785 $1,670,873 
* Not included in totals. 
Pacific 
Bakersfield ... $107,090 $82,984 $124,558 
Berkeley 327,408 105,427 407,250 
Beverley Hills. 209,455 298,145 876,800 
WIeGGe accvce 127,988 102,054 220,734 
Glendale ..... 441,400 302,336 537,799 
Long Beach... 639,215 754,810 721,500 
Los Angeles... 4,397,271 2,248,755 8,002,068 
Oakland ..... 693,367 375,207 760,936 
Pasadena .... 280,276 804,055 75,087 
Portland, Ore. 553,905 450,770 723,885 
Sacramento 258, 277 331,986 549,493 
San Diego.... 1,276,753 365,928 698,434 
San Francisco. 1,073,497 1,125,628 2,433,848 
San Jose..... 59,020 124,635 201,330 
BORtt®. .ccces 296,295 362,160 451,16 
Spokane ..... 621,249 81,465 415,335 
Stockton 142,396 64,406 90,009 
TACOMA 2.2.46 143,476 107,186 322,379 
Total .....$11,748,338 $7,587,937 $17,312,610 
Total U. § “$75, 464,623 $56,276,588 $90,701,556 
NewYorkC ines $17,801,006 $12,885,226 $16,282,663 
OutsideN.Y.C.$57,663,617 $43,391,362 $74,418,893 
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DIVIDEND DECLARATIONS AT 


NEW PEAK IN NOVEMBER 


ATHER wide fluctuations in 
stocks and bonds were the rule 
during November in the New 

York markets, with the net result 
of a further gain in average quota- 
tions. Dealings were marked by 
numerous sharp upswings and al- 
most equally drastic declines, as 
influences conflicted. Since the 
gains outweighed the losses, the 
month actually saw a continuance, 
on a modest scale, of the advance 
that started in March, 1935. 


BOND PRICES * 


DOLLARS 





(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘“The Wall Street Journal.’’ 


Gaining $499,742,152 in value for the month, aver- 


age price for each bond went from $95.92 on Novem- 
ber 1 to $97.01 on December 1, @ five-year peak. 


When the election results of 
November 3 became known, the 
dullness of the preceding weeks 
gave way to an exceedingly active 
period in which prices were ad- 
vanced materially. For a full 
week after the election, sharp 
gains were registered in all parts 
of the stock list and also in most 
bond quotations. Hundreds of is- 
sues attained top prices for the 
year in the movement on the wave 
of enthusiastic buying released by 
the termination of the election 
campaign and its uncertainties. 

Important stimulus for the buy- 
ing was afforded by the begin- 
nings of a wave of extra dividend 
declarations that attained tidal 
wave proportions as the month 


DECEMBER, 1936 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


progressed. Warnings that these 
disbursements were due chiefly to 
the new corporate surplus taxes 
and were not to be considered of 
a recurring nature deterred the 
buyers only a little. It appeared, 
finally, that the dividend declar- 
ations of the month exceeded 
those of any previous month in 
history, so that some justification 
existed for the bullish attitude. 

Added to these influences were 
advances in some important com- 
modities, such as copper, tin, lead 
and other base metals. Such gains 
gave further impetus to the gains 
in related equities. Motor stocks 
were marked higher as the annual 
Automobile Show in New York 
brought out augmented interest in 
the vehicles and in the shares of 
the manufacturing concerns. 
European buying of our issues 
attained large proportions, and 
likewise contributed to the im- 
provement. 

Profit-taking, however, devel- 
oped abruptly on November 12 and 


movements of prices thereafter 
were upward and downward to 
approximately equivalent degrees. 
A warning by President Roose- 
velt on November 13 regarding the 
“hot money” from Europe that 
was moving here in large volume 
for investment and safety caused 
many second thoughts regarding 
the market structure. 

Equally disconcerting were im- 
portant and general wage in- 
creases in leading industries, for 
it was realized that these added 
costs would cut sharply into cor- 
porate earnings. European poli- 
tical troubles thickened at an 
alarming rate, and profit-taking 
appeared also on this basis. 

Virtual notification at Washing- 
ton that reserve requirements of 
member banks again will be raised 
after the turn of the year was 
accepted quietly in the market. It 
was well understood, however, 
that such action may prove an im- 
portant influence when taken. 

concluded on page 32 
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( * ) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & Co., publishers of ‘“The Wall Street Journal.’ 
Despite wide swings in prices during November, the net result was a continuance of the unbroken uptrend 
since March, 1935, as the average price a share went from $43.36 on November 1 to $44.26 on December 1. 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


MPROVEMENT in the inter- 

national monetary outlook was 

continued during November, 
owing chiefly to important exten- 
sions of the area of relative sta- 
bility achieved by agreement, 
when France and the other gold 
bloc countries devalued on Sep- 
tember 26. Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland all were 
made formal members of the new 
bloc, of which the initial members 
were the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. 

The fact that three additional 
countries had joined in the move 
to prevent further undue vari- 
ations in values of circulating 
units was made known in Wash- 
ington on November 23, by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. The develop- 
ment was described by the Sec- 
retary as a “further step in the 
direction of international mone- 
tary equilibrium.” 


Belgium some weeks previously 
had intimated that it desired to 
join the tripartite agreement, but 
there wasno advance notice regard- 
ing intentions of Holland and 
Switzerland. Mr. Morgenthau in- 
dicated that the three new members 
not only had signified intentions 
of adhering to the declaration 
of September 26 for relative sta- 
bility in monetary units, but also 
had decided to participate in the 
gold exchange agreement of Oc- 
tober 13. 


Foreign Currencies Stable 


The latter calls for international 
gold movements in settlement of 
balances that any of the stabiliza- 
tion or equalization funds might 
accumulate in the course of oper- 
ations. Because Belgium has no 
stabilization fund, arrangements 
for direct governmental negoti- 
ations on gold were substituted 
in the case of that country. 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(Figures are in millions of dollars; the valuation ratio is: One ounce = $35.00) 


End Switzer- United 
of England France Holland land Japan Italy Russia Germany States 
ae 721 1,375 Beci oe 108 455 1,509 843 2,042 
a A277 1,160 433 178 941 345 ote 440 4,150 
RODE... 0:0:0: 1,177 1,204 301 152 975 371 159 488 6,748 
re 1,216 3,556 290 234 698 472 422 894 7,154 
Ut) ae 996 4,570 605 767 396 501 555 396 6,859 
oo See 987 5,510 703 808 359 520 623 325 6,848 
7: See 1,572 5,112 627 653 359 632 704 156 6,793 
BOES 6.6 0:5 5 1,584 5,445 573 624 394 518 744 32 8,238 
1935 
ae 1,586 5,438 555 600 395 519 744 32 8,391 
eae 1,586 5,439 §52 586 397 519 744 32 8,527 
teers 1,586 5,479 553 560 398 519 748 33 8,567 
BE. «cscs 1,587 5,366 439 446 400 519 748 33 8,710 
OW, svews 1,587 4,759 440 390 403 519 748 33 8,858 
a 1,588 4,708 427 391 407 498 748 35 9,116 
SUEY v00<:0 1,588 7,726 380 421 410 468 748 38 9,144 
ee 1,593 4,756 402 446 413 419 748 38 9,203 
ee 1,595 4,770 365 448 416 379 839 38 9,368 
NS we ores 1,604 4,773 401 453 418 351 839 35 9,693 
DOV. cases 1,628 4,388 427 455 422 351 839 36 9.920 
SRBB. uss isis 1,648 4,395 438 454 425 270 839 33 10,125 
1936 
SS cos a0 1,652 4,324 455 454 428 270 839 81 10,182 
a 1,653 4,362 463 472 431 270 839 29 10,167 
ee 1,653 4,348 486 493 433 270 839 29 10,184 
OS ee 1,670 4,106 483 495 435 270 Brats 28 10,225 
MAY ac00% 1,701 3,781 465 485 439 270 28 10,402 
SUNG sa0ce 2168 3,580 404 460 442 270 29 10,608 
SOLy 30000 1,977 3,643 437 471 447 270 29 10,648 
A Se 2,017 8,614 457 489 450 270 28 10,716 
oe 2,049 3,322 456 508 453 270 25 10,845 
Os, ucines 2,049 3,194 388 583 ‘ 270 26 11,045 
28 


The degree to which the cur- 
rency accord has occasioned sta- 
bility is reflected in several ways. 
There were only narrow fluctu- 
ations all last month in the values 
of the dollar and the pound ster- 
ling, measured in terms of each 
other. The French franc also dis- 
played stability, while other units 
were held in general to levels at- 
tained immediately after the gold 
bloc devaluations. Also signifi- 
cant is the fact, reaffirmed by Mr. 
Morgenthau on November 23, that 
the selling price for American 
gold in settlement of any interna- 
tional balances remains $35 an 
ounce, plus % per cent handling 
charges. 

The various stabilization funds 
continued to operate in secrecy, 
but some information began to 
trickle out late in November with 
respect to certain transactions. It 
appeared that increases of Ameri- 
can gold stocks, as reported by the 
Treasury, somewhat exceeded the 
known additions from actual im- 
ports and domestic production. 
This made it evident that the 
American stabilization fund ac- 
tually was acquiring gold else- 
where in settlement of balances. 
Indications were lacking of any 
relinquishment of gold here. 

There were some important gold 
movements to this side of the At- 
lantic, other than the stabilization 
fund acquisitions. The London 
auction market remains in opera- 
tion, and nearly $44,000,000 of 
British gold reached these shores 
from such sources during the 
month. Switzerland and Belgium 
sent the United States $3,663,000 
and $2,476,000, respectively. Im- 
portant shipments also were re- 
ceived here from India and Can- 
ada, so that total gold receipts 
from other countries, of a normal 
character, amounted to $66,705,000. 
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These additions to United States 
gold stocks occasioned ever- 
higher weekly records in total 
monetary holdings, and continued 
to widen the credit base. At the 
end of November, American mone- 
tary gold holdings were no less 
than $11,162,000,000. 

The steady gain was chiefly re- 
sponsible for additions to member 
bank balances, with the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks, and for a 
volume of excess reserves over 
legal requirements that reached a 
total of $2,270,000,000 in the third 
week of November. This was 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF 


Country and Par 
England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335c. )... 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335c. ). 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c.)....-+++ 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c.)..++.++ 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.)......-+ 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c.)......seeeeeceeerseereeeee 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.)......-++eeeececereeers 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.).....sseeeeeeeercereeee 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c.)... 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18¢c.)... 
Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67¢.)......seesseeceeereeeee 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67¢.).....seeeseeereeeceeeee 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911c. ) 
Italy, cables (Lira 8.911¢.)....eeseeececeeeeee Bea bee wage 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c.)....seeceeeeeeeseesscerseece 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c.)......-sceeececceeccceereece 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c. ).. 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483c.)... 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374¢.).....eseseeeee cece reece 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374¢.).....eeeceesceecseceeeece 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c.).....seseeceeescereeecece 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374¢.)....-+++eeceseeeceseeerees 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374¢.).....csseecssceeccessecees 
Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197c.).......++++ 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c.)........+++ 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
South Africa, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c. ) 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25c.)... 
Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19c. ) 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398c. ) 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 
















Country and Par 


England, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
England, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335¢. )....0.scecescccesscescecses 
France, cables (Frane 6.6335c. ). 
Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c.) 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c. ) 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c. ) 
Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.)........-02..ceeeeeees 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)........-0e.. seeeeeeees 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18¢.).......-.++eeseeeeeee 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c.)...... 

Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.)........ 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67c.).....--seseecceseeecees 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911c. ) 
Italy, cables (Lira 8.911. ) 
Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67c. ) 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67c. ) 
Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c. ) 
POSCUGEI, CADICS CRUOUAG F.4000. ccc scccccvccnncceseccvese 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374c. ) 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374¢.)...cccccsccccoccsccccncs 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45.374c.).....ccccecsscecsscsceves 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45.374c. ) 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374¢.)...cccccccccccccssscccvcce 
Norway, Gables CHVGRS CE.FIUe. )scncccccccscvsnscccescceess 
Greets, Cheeks: (CDrachMS DIST: oc0.c6sicccccicececcccecccss 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c. ) 
Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397) 
South Africa, checks (Pound $8.2397) 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931) 
Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87c. ) 
Brazil, demand (Paper milrets 20.25c.)...........0eeee00- 
Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢.).........ceceeeceeeeces F 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398¢. ) 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751) 


* Nominal quotations. § Free. + Unquoted. 
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modified only a little in the final 
week of that month by a gain of 
currency in circulation. 

Concern was expressed in Wash- 
ington regarding this trend of the 
monetary situation. President 
Roosevelt made it known on No- 
vember 13 that he regarded as “hot 
money,” much of the huge aggre- 
gate of funds sent here by foreign- 
ers for participation in securities 
markets, or for safekeeping dur- 
ing the period of currency de- 
valuations. 

The President indicated that 
foreign capital now in the United 








States exceeds $7,000,000,000, and 
he declared that studies of pos- 
sible legislative restrictions on 
fresh additions to the sum were 
being prepared. United States 
Treasury surveys, published on 
November 26, revealed that $2,281,- 
000,000 of the foreign capital had 
reached the United States since 
the beginning of 1935. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Advisory Council of the System 
met in Washington in the second 
half of November to consider the 

concluded on page 32 














’ 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1936 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. 
Nov.2 Nov.3 Nov. 4 Nov. 5 = Nov. 6 Nov.7 Nov. 9 Nov. 10 Nov.11 Nov. 12 Nov.13 Nov. 14 Nov. 16 
pyar ee 4.8833 4.88% 4.87% 4.8713 4.8738 4.88% f..... 4.8738 4.88%; 4.881% 4.89 
4.89 4.883% 4.88% 4.87% 4.8733 4.8738 4.88% 4.8738 4.88% 4.8819 4.89 
4.64% 4.64% 4.62 4.63% 4.63% 4.63% 4.64% 4.6338 4.64% 4.64% 4.6415 
4.65% 4.65 4.63 4.63% 463% 4.6318 4.64% ..... 4.64% 464% 464% 4.65% 
40.21 40.1914 40.20 40.20 40.21 40.21 40.21 cece 40.21% 40.21 40.24 40.24 
40.23 40.21% 40.22 40.22 40.23 40.23 40.23 40.23% 40.23 40.26 40.26 
16.88 16.89 16.88 16.92% 16.92 16.92 16.92% 16.82 16.92% 16.92% 16.91 
16.8814 16.89% 16.88! 16.93 16.92% 16.92% 16.93 16.82% 16.93 16.93 16.9115 
54.08 53.85 53.68 53.61 53.59 53.58 53.85 53.85 53.89 54.02 54.00 
53.89 53.72 53.65 53.33 53.62 GREP seces 53.89 53.93 54.06 54.04 
3.54 3.54 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 
3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 
22.98 22.97% 22.98 22.97% 22.98% 22.99% 22.99 22.99% 23.00% 22.99 
22.98% 22.98 22.981 22.98 22.98% 23.00 22.99% 23.00 23.01% 22.99% 
5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26 5.26 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 
5.26% 5.261 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 
Picssa ~ Tacetes Wescos carte aenes : scase 8 8=—_ S ese : veces Tisinus aoe aailace 
. 4.46 4.46 4.45% 4.45 4.45 4.46 4.46 4.46 4.47 4.47 
4.46 cccce 4.46 4.46 4.45% 4.45 4.45 4.46 4.46 4.46 4.47 4.47 
21.82 21.82 21.80 21.76% 21.76% 21.76% 21.79 21.77% 21.79 21.82 21.82 
pS: Serer 21.83 21.81 21.77% 21.77% 21.77% 21.80 21.78% 21.80 21.83 21.83 
25.20%... 25.20% 25.18 25.14% 25.14 25.14 25.16% 25.15% 25.17 25.20% 25.2014 
25.21% nee 25.21% 25.19 25.15% 25.15 25.15 25.17% 25.16% 25.18 25.21% 25.21% 
24.5614 24.56% 24.54 24.5014 24.50 24.50 24.52% 24.51% 24.53 24.5614 24.5614 
24.5714 24.57% 24.55 24.51% 24.51 24.51 24.53% 24.52% 24.54 24.5714 24.57% 
891% -89% 89% .891%4 89% 89% MEN denne 89% -89% 89% 89% 
error -8956 8914 8914 89% -89%6 A), eee -89% 89% -89% 8914 
3.91 3.91 3.90% 3.90 3.89% 3.89% 3.90% ..... 3.90% 3.90% 3.91 3.91 
3.91% 3.91% 3.90% 3.90% 3.90% 3.90% 3.905% 3.90% 3.90% 3.914% 3.91% 
4.89 4.89 4.881% 4.87% 4.87% 4.87% 4.88 4.88% 4.88 4.88% 488% 
100.02 = sc acee 100.06 100.06 100.06 100.11 100.20 100.13 100.11 100.14 100.16 100.13 
32.60 32.60 32.60 32.50 32.50 32.50 .- eee 32.53 32.53 32.53 32.60 
8.80 8.80 8.89 8.80 8.80 8.80% 8.80% ..... 8.80% 880% 8.80% 8.80% 
5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 ° 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 
27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 pt rere 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 
54.25 54.25 54.25 54.25 54.25 54.50 54.50 54.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon, Tues Wed. Thurs. Fri. at. Mon. 
Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov. 23 Nov. 24 Nov. 25 Nov. 26 Nov. 27 Nov. 28 Nov. 30 
4.88% 4.887% 4.89 4.29% 4.89% 4.90% 4.89% 4.89% f..... 4.89% 4.8919 4.90% 
4.88% 4.887% 4.89 4.89% 489% 4.90% 489% 4891 ..... 4.89% 4.8938 490% 
4.645 4.64% 4.64% 4.64% 4.65% 4.65% 4.65%5 4.651% 4.655% 4.655% 4.66% 
4.64% 4.65% 465% 4.65% 465% 466% 4.65133 4.652 4.65% 4.65% 4.66% 
40.22 40.23 40.22 40.21% 40.20% 40.23 40.22 40.22 ..... 40.22 40.22 40.22 
40.24 40.25 40.24 40.23% 40.22% 40.25 40.24 40.24 40.24 40.24 40.24 
16.91% 16.91% 16.91% 16.91% 16.91% 16.91% 16.91 16.91 16.90% 16.90% 16.90% 
16.91% 16.91% 16.92 16.91% 16.92 16.92% 16.91% 16.91% ..... 16.90% 16.90% 16.90% 
53.99 54.00 54.04 54.08 54.09 54.20 54.16 O _—- 54.25% 54.25 54.39 
54.03 54.04 54.08 54.12 54.13 54.24 54.20 ee 54.29% 54.29 54.43 
3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 
3.54 3.54 3.54 3.54 3.54 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.54% 3.53% 3.53% 
22.99 22.98% 22.99 22.99 22.99 22.99 22.9844 22.98% 22.98 22.98 22.9814 
22.99% 22.99% 22.9914 22.99% 22.9914 22.99% 22.99 22.99%4 22.98% 22.98% 22.99 
5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% ..... 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 
5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% ..... 5.26% 5.26% 5.26% 
aeuse  Vatves Vinnie eae dicen Veinen “Peteqe. Beauen satea “Qucaee oxo anon 
Saaenl. Cheam,  Wuaaas eases wenes, Pearce . Yesncs Pocsxs or ease ane 
4.46% 446% 4.46 4.47 4AT 4.47% 4.47 4.47 4.47 4.47 4.47 
4.46% 44614 4.46 4.47 4.47 iy, ee ee Lee Santis  Peasce, Yadeus 
21.81 21.82 21.82 21.82%4 21.83 21.87% 21.84% 21.85 ..... 21.85% 21.86% 21.90 
21.82 21.83 21.83 21.83% 21.84 21.88% 21.85% 21.86 ..... 21.86% 21.87% 21.91 
25.1914 25.20 25.20% 25.21 25.22 25.27 25.23 25.24 25.24% 25.25% 25.2914 
25.20% 25.21 25.21% 25.22 25.23 25.28 25.24 25.256 3. 25.25% 25.26% 25.30% 
24.55 24.56 24.56% 24.57 24.57% 24.62% 24.59 24.60 24.60 24.61 24.65 
24.56 24.57 24.57% 24.58 24.58% 24.63% 24.60 24.61 24.61 24.62 24.66 
891% -89% 893% 89% 893% 89% 89% See -895% 8914 8954 
89% 891% 895% -895% 8958 89% -89% 89% 89% 89% 89% 
3.90% 3.90% 3.91 3.91% 3.91% 3.91% 3.91% 3.91% ..... 3.91% 3.91% 3.92% 
3.90% 3.91% 3.91% 3.91% 3.91353 3.92 3.9154 3.91% 3.91% 3.91% 3.92% 
4.88% 488% 488% 4.89 4.89 4.89% 489% 4.89% ..... 4.89% 489% 490% 
100.14 100.17 100.19 190.16 100.17 100.19 100.20 100.20. ..... 100.22 100.16 100.16 
32.60 32.60 32.60 32.60 32 80° 32.67 32.67 32.65 32.65 32.70 
8.80% 8.80% 8.801% 8.8014 8.80% 8.80% 8.80% 8.80% 8.80% 8.80% 
§.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 517 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 5.17 
27.80 27.80 27.80 sls 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.89 
55.00 55.00 56.00 56.00 56 00 56.00 56.00 56.50 56.50 56.50 56 50 








TEXTILE TRADES IN STRONG 
POSITION AT YEAR-END 


HE high rate of machinery 
t ee attained by the ma- 
jority of textile producing 
units in the last half of 1936 un- 
doubtedly will be maintained 
through the first quarter of 1937, 
and there is a strong possibility 
that current brisk demand and 
heavy production of a large variety 
of textile products may not subside 
for sometime. The belief is wide- 
ly held that practically all textile 
markets have entered upon a period 
of expanding buying, resulting 
from the necessity for replenish- 
ing the national wardrobe after 
five years of subnormal buying. 
Many merchants, however, seri- 
ously doubt this and are advising 
their colleagues to proceed cau- 
tiously, to merchandise their goods 
carefully and to apply the brakes 
to any buying of a speculative 
character. The fact that many 
mills and selling houses are al- 
ready following these precepts is 
regarded in the markets as proof 
sufficient that merchants are cog- 
nizant of the dangers of a runaway 
market and intend to keep trading 
well under conrol. 


Mill Positions Strong 


Numerous producers are refus- 
ing to accept orders specifying de- 
livery beyond the first quarter, not 
knowing what their costs may be 
in the not too distant future, in 
view of possible increased taxes, 
higher wages, rising raw material 
values, dearer supplies and State 
and Federal legislation of the 
regulatory type. Mills compelled 
to sell far into the future have 
adopted sales clauses protecting 
them on any increase in costs and 
guarding them against most con- 
tingencies. 

Meanwhile, textiles enter the 
new year in a remarkably strong 
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position. Mills are well supplied 
with orders, machinery is operat- 
ing steadily and manufacturing 
margins on most kinds of merchan- 
dise are wider than they were a few 
months back although disappoint- 
ingly thin ina number of divisions. 

Staple cotton gray goods and 
colored yarn cloths as well are al- 
most unobtainable for spot and 
nearby delivery, despite the fact 
that production of most of these 
items has been heavy for the last 
six toeight months. An encourag- 
ing factor is the steady absorption 
of goods and the way these are 
snapped up by eager buyers, as 
soon as available from weaving and 
finishing departments. 


Unfilled Orders Large 


Buying of cotton goods for in- 
dustrial uses was more active in 
the last quarter than it has been at 
any time in the last five years, sales 
for the most part serving to reflect 
the rising tide of general industrial 
activity. During the depression, 
the pronounced drop in sales of 
cotton to industries was one of the 
chief reasons for the losses suf- 
fered by most cotton goods plants, 
since buying of cloths for clothing 
purposes and, to a lesser extent, 
for home furnishings, held up re- 
markably well. 

Unfilled orders for print cloths 
at the year-end were unofficially 
estimated at -475,000,000 yards, an 
almost all-time high duplicated 
only by the war years. Backlogs 
on sheetings and other staple 
goods were almost as impressive 
as those on print cloths. These 
orders are sufficient to keep most 
of the industry operating at the 
production schedules achieved in 
the last quarter of 1936 for the next 
four to five months at least. 


As the year ended, industrial 
users were shaping up business for 
July-December delivery. Most 
mills were unwilling to quote 
prices on such distant deliveries. 
It is not unnatural for industrial 
buyers to operate so far ahead, 
since they usually buy much 
farther into the future than do 
converters and printers. 

This resistance to accepting 
business for distant delivery is 
based on some of the old fears as 
to whether production is running 
too high. To those who are con- 
scious of the largest total of un- 
filled orders in recent years, com- 
bined with an extreme shortage of 
goods for delivery within sixty 
to ninety days, such fears seem 
groundless. 

Nevertheless, there appears to be 
some basis for worry about produc- 
tion over the long term. Most mills 
are resuming production, as prices 
begin to approximate an assurance 
of profit, and mills which a year 
ago were running less than a single 
shift are now operating more near- 
ly on full time. 


Peak Hosiery Shipments 


While final figures on hosiery 
shipments for 1936 will not be 
available for some time, there is a 
strong possibility that shipments 
for the year may have reached an 
all-time high of 122,000,000 dozens, 
or nearly a dozen pair for each per- 
soninthe country. This estimated 
figure surpasses that of the year 
1929 by 5,000,000 dozens, and means 
a comeback over the low of 1930 of 
some 23,000,000 dozens. 

In the different kinds of hosiery 
the women’s full-fashioned silk 
goods lead all othertypes. Next in 
popularity come in the men’s half 
hose of all kinds, not including 
wool goods, and then the large sell- 
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ing children’s anklets. Despite the 
heavy production and increased 
sales of hosiery during the year, 
mills are not expected to show 
large earnings as prices on finished 
goods for the most part lagged be- 
hind advances in raw material dur- 
ing most of the year. A number 
of mills lost money through shut- 
downs resulting from labor dis- 
putes. 


Wide Woolen Mark-Ups 


Wool goods mills enter the new 
year in a comfortable position. 
Most plants have sold up their 
production to March 1 and many 
have orders for delivery beyond 
that date. Prices are substantially 
higher than those quoted at the 
beginning of the last quarter. 

Advances range from 27!4c. to 
42%4c. a yard on men’s worsted 
suitings and much more, of course, 
on the heavier coatings. Similar 
advances have been made on most 
women’s wear fabrics, the rise con- 
forming to that which occurred in 
domestic wool markets in October 
and November. 

The clothing and garment trades 
in the next few months will have 
to face the problem of adjusting 
rather rigid wholesale price brack- 
ets to the situation growing out of 
higher piece goods values, social 
security levies, and generally 
higher manufacturing costs. 


Manufacturers are sounding out 
sentiment in the retail trade and 
find it mixed. Some storekeepers 
urge them to follow the increases 
and maintain quality standards and 
others advise them to adhere to 
established price brackets at all 
costs. 


Rayon Fabrics Scarce 


Rayon producers look forward 
to continued brisk business during 
most of 1937. Most of the larger 
producers came to the end of 1936 
with the smallest stocks in history 
and with orders in hand sufficient 
to keep their plants operating full 
time during the entire first quarter. 

Many producers are allotting 
merchandise, as users of this man- 
made fiber are seeking more sup- 
plies than mills are able to produce. 
The scarcity of yarns is responsi- 
ble for the shortage of all types of 
rayon woven goods. There is little 
likelihood of this shortage being 
relieved before March at least. 

Some market observers see no 
indication of relief from the tight 
yarn situation for over a year, on 
the basis of available supply. Price 
advances are expected to become 
more frequent as the year pro- 
gresses. 


Underwear Prices Higher 


Advances on underwear lines for 
next Spring average about 7!4 per 


cent on the knitted cotton num- 
bers, such as men’s athletic shirts 
and union suits. In some instances, 
the rises will be such as to upset 
resale prices upon which the 
wholesalers always have insisted, 
but all wholesalers have by this 
time covered on their initial pur- 
chases for the first half of 1937. 
Meanwhile, wholesalers and 
manufacturers of underwear are 
noting a return of interest in some 
of the older types of both men’s 
and women’s underwear that for 
some time have been classed almost 
in the old-fashioned type that 
would never have a comeback. 
Mills this Winter are finding that 
they can sell men’s fleece-lined 
cotton underwear and more of the 
heavy eight and ten-pound union 
suits for women than for years. 


Rug Commitments Heavy 


Manufacturers of carpets and 
rugs believe that the Spring open- 
ings in January will produce the 
largest volume of business since 
1929. Aside from the general 
improvement in business, the 
stronger tone of the carpet and rug 
market in recent months is ex- 
pected to result in larger initial 
purchases by leading retailers. 

Most buyers, it seems, are pre- 
pared to cover their Spring re- 
quirements as far ahead as their 
budgets will permit. Meanwhile, 


DAILY SPOT MIDDLING COTTON PRICES AT LEADING CENTERS DURING NOVEMBER, 1936 


(Cents Per Pound) 





Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. 
Nov. 2 Nov. 3 Nov. 4 Nov. 5 Nov. 6 Nov. 7 Nov.9 Nov. 10 Nov. 11 Nov. 12 Nov. 13 Nov. 14 Nov. 169 
INGW Orleans: cciceo oe see e:cieca's ecsnc oe 12:26 12.382 12:80 12:86 12:22 12:21 *..... 1232 132419 I220 12.20 
ING OMICS wins. 0vs (ers 0 ecstctergecierare 12.08 12.25 12.34 12.27 12.385 12.24 12.14 12.10 12.15 12.18 12.29 
SFU EUTREIGRED foo /53.635-0: 44) 66: 01ocorsrein-s cv 12.29 12.45 12.54 12.47 12.55 12.45 12.35 12.31 12.36 12.38 12.49 
GAINCRION 655.5 dere slew ss siieie-estera 11.82 11.99 12.08 12.01 12.09 11.99 11.89 11.84 11.89 11.92 12.02 
INEQUITIES o.s.¢ (ove. aveverslessrese.eiece scetat s 11.65 11.80 11.90 11.80 11.90 11.80 11.70 11.65 11.70 11.75 11.85 
INGUR ORG osc: '6 on4/0'016 9. axe! eis) 510000 12.35 12.50 12.60 12.53 12.55 12.45 12.35 12.27 12.30 12.35 12.42 
PRIN 5.515 iia or earel ois ghaceiacerenexets 12.33 12.50 12.59 12.52 12.60 12.49 12.40 12.35 12.40 12.43 12.60 
ER OPISEAIING crise: cig. ¥icieisio,.oneuten bieusce. 11.86 12.06 12.11 12.06 12.16 12.06 11.96 11.91 11.96 11.96 12.06 
MREDIOMIBOGIE (is 06 0:60 5b: s 04 oer 11.64 TERETE PETS LET2 IESE Tite TEGO 11.56 11.61 11.63 11.74 
ORG: WHOREE: seiv0s ts Seether ws 11.58 11.75 11.84 11.77 11.85 11.74 11.65 11.60 11.65 11.68 11.79 
Asics sisre.0i's1e%sles crsisisie a eienegie 11.58 11.75 11.84 11.77 11.85 11.74 11.65 11.60 11.65 11.68 11.79 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. 
Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Noy. 21 Nov. 23 Nov. 24 Nov. 25. Nov. 26 Nov. 27. Nov. 28 Nov. 30 
ING WOPICANS: o.55.6.0:0,0:0:0:075 si ae 12:83 12:25 12.26 12.11 12:20 12.05 12.07 12.13 *..... 1243 12.23 12.28 
SPOTS fo 650.6! sic esisreus ase leteatn 12.30 12:20 12:23 1248 12:22 1210 12.13 1225 ..... Fa2e I2:36 i243 
PIII hs sisereits.«: ateceusiatecaieie's 12.50 12.40 12.44 12.45 12.57 12.40 12.41 12.48 12.46 12.55 12.64 
CRONIN oi) a: 6s cin yes ookohpncxe ose an 12.02 11.90 11.90 11.91 11.98 11.87 11.87 11.95 11.95 12.04 12.13 
WROWONE IGS 6.0) 5:59.15. sso syersceis s-oloie.ee 11.75 11.65 11.65 11.65 11.70 11.60 11.60 11.70 11.65 11.75 11.85 
POMOMEE PER a cio) os a).eubnesons: oveec eve.el eres 12.42 12.35 12.385 12.35 12.40 12.30 12.30 12.38 12.388 12.48 12.55 
MURR INNER S55. dg) a isa 9016 5 aoe 8k 12.60 12.49 12.48 12.49 12.56 12.45 12.45 12.53 12.50 12.59 12.68 
EMI ERI ys coo oho sole) of oser sia! S07 mr 12.06 11.96 12.01 12.01 12.09 11.99 11.99 12.07 12.07 12.16 12.21 
MATEO LOGIE 5 vicre oou6is-a bisieren b's 11.75 11.60 11.59 11.60 11.66 11.55 11.56 11.63 11.61 11.70 11.79 
POEL WROLUU) 26.6.0: 0 6) s0:6 ssiee bree 11.80 11.69 11.68 11.69 11.76 11.65 11.65 11.73 11.70 11.79 11.88 
MERRIE rere o'es scsi eierevelaienetste sistas 11.80 11.69 11.68 11.69 11.76 11.65 11.65 11.73 11.70 11.79 11.88 
* Holiday. + Unquoted. 
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mills have enough business in 
hand to keep plants operating full 
time for sixty to ninety days at 
least. 

Prices advanced steadily in the 
last quarter, closing the year at the 
highest levels recorded in a long 
time. Carpet wool prices advanced 
approximately 40 per cent in No- 
vember and December. 


Year-End Stocks Light 


Upholstery manufacturers are 
going ahead with production on 
the basis of favorable prospects for 
large sales of furniture at the an- 
nual furniture market which opens 
in Chicago early in January. 
Sample orders have been received 
for a wide variety of weaves, and 
prices undoubtedly will be ad- 
vanced, as the season gets under 
way. Prices on mohair fabrics 
were marked up 7 per cent in the 
last half of December. Little busi- 
ness, however, was written at the 
higher levels, as mills were sold 
ahead. 

Dry goods wholesalers are clos- 
ing the current year with probably 
the lightest inventory on various 
numbers of textiles they have had 
in a long time. During the Fall 
season all types of dry goods sold 
in large volume and, in many in- 
stances, wholesalers and mail-order 
houses could not get some cloths 
fast enough to supply the demands 
of customers. Mail-order houses 
for some weeks have been falling 
back on wholesalers to get the ar- 
ticles they cannot procure from 
¢he mills. 


Knitted Outerwear Rising 


Producers of knitted outerwear 
preparing lines for the 1937 Fall 
season are running into startlingly 
higher costs. Worsted yarn ad- 
vances have forced wide mark-ups 
on various type of sweaters, dress 
goods, and coatings. 

Mills, for instance, that sold 
sweaters a year ago at $19.50 a 
dozen now are quoting the same 
garments at $23.50 a dozen. Be- 
sides, there is a strong indication 
that additional upward revisions 
will be made before the season 


really gets under way. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARATIONS 
AT NEW PEAK IN 
NOVEMBER 


continued from page 27 


Concern was occasioned by in- 
dications that the S.E.C. will move 
for segregation of broker and 
dealer functions of New York 
Stock Exchange members. Seats 
on the Exchange fell from $125,- 
000 on October 31 to $89,000 on 
December 1. 

The listed bond market was 
fairly steady throughout Novem- 
ber. United States Government 
issues moved impressively higher 
and all long-term Treasury bonds 
attained best levels since issuance. 
High-grade corporate issues also 
were in demand, while all new 
offerings of the month were ab- 
sorbed eagerly by _ investors. 
Bonds with a speculative tinge 
tended to follow the moves of 
equities, and the net change for 
the month was small. 

Trading in stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange amounted 


to 50,469,000 shares, against 43,- 
998,000 in October and 57,462,000 in 
November, 1935. Listed bond deal- 
ing totalled $290,000,000 par value, 
against $302,000,000 in November 
of last year. 





INTERNATIONAL MONEY 
MARKETS 


continued from page 29 
rapid expansion of the credit base 
and the possibilities of inflation- 
ary use of credit entailed thereby. 
It was intimated clearly on No- 
vember 21 by Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board, that an- 
other increase of reserve require- 
ments probably would be effected 
next January, if the inflow of gold 
and of foreign capital were con- 
tinued. 

The power to increase reserve 
requirements first was exercised 
August 15, when an advance of 50 
per cent was ordered. The Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 provided the 
authority for increases up to 100 
per cent over the then prevailing 
levels. 











pay stations. 















TELEPHO 
DIRECTORY 


The Nation’s Calling List 


The telephone directory is the nation’s calling list. 
Millions refer to it daily—in homes, offices, and public 


More than 12,000,000 names are listed in the 
directories of the Bell System’s operating companies. 
And you can go straight to any one of these mii- 
lions easily, quickly and economically—by telephone. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


The Regional Trade Barometers presented in this section were prepared by L. D. H. Weld, 


Director of Research of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


The descriptions of business conditions in the 


various trade areas are based upon reports from the District offices of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


HE Trade Barometer has held 

fairly steady since March, the 

October figure dropping slight- 
ly to 88.1 from 88.3 for September. 
However, the non-statistical re- 
ports indicate that in most sec- 
tions, November saw a definite 
upward movement, and early De- 
cember trade reports indicate still 
further gains as Christmas shop- 
ping gets under way. The areas 
where trade is currently reported 
to be most active relative to last 
year are the industrial sections 
from Cleveland to Chicago, and the 
Southern States. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the barometers this month is the 
extraordinary reduction in the in- 
dex for the New Orleans district. 
The unusual advance in September 
and the sharp decline in October 
are easily explained by the fact 
that a 4 per cent sales tax went into 


i. ee 
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effect on October 1. The result of 
course was abnormal buying prior 
to that date and a marked reaction 
in October. The two months to- 
gether would average about the 
level of previous months. 

Of the twenty-nine districts, 
eleven showed declines in October 
when compared with September, 
reductions of more than 3 points 
in the index, in order of extent, 
appeared in the New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, Port- 
land and Seattle, and Carolina re- 
gions. On the other hand, in- 
creases of more than 5 points 
appeared in the trading areas of 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, and Detroit. 

In comparing the figures with 
October, 1935, it is important to 
note that there was a decline last 
year from September to October so 
great that, although the index made 











no gain this year, it advanced from 
11.8 per cent to 15.3 per cent above 
the corresponding 1935 month. 
The areas in which the gain has 
exceeded 20 per cent are concen- 
trated in the industrial Great Lakes 
region from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
and Milwaukee, and in the deep 
South, with the exception of New 
Orleans, whose record was most 
abnormal. 

The bar chart on the next page 
shows the level and the gain for 
each region, and the complete 
record of the indexes since 1928 
for each area is pictured in the 
individual charts which follow. 
The monthly average for the five 
years, 1928-1932, equals 100, and 
certain of the districts have already 
advanced to a point above that 
level. Each series is corrected for 
seasonal variation. The 29 trade 
areas are shown in the map below. 
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REGIONAL BAROMETERS 


Comparison Latest Month 1936 with Same Month 1935 


REGION 


U.S. 

NEW ENGLAND 

NEW YORK CITY 

ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 
BUFFALO AND ROCHESTER 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 

CINCINNATI AND COLUMBUS 
INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
IOWA AND NEBRASKA 

ST. LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY 

MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
FLORIDA 

MEMPHIS 

NEW ORLEANS 

TEXAS 

DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 

PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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1. NEw ENGLAND—Following a slight dip in 
October, general level of business activity was 
lifted in November, despite smaller gain in de- 
partment store sales over 1935 comparative than 
last month. Consumer buying expanded widely 
during first half of December. Shoe output for 
year to set new peak. Cotton goods mills sold 
six months ahead and woolen mills three months. 
Rhode Island pay rolls at new high for year. 
Employment in Providence jewelry trade largest 
since 1929. Marked increase in New Bedford 
retail trade. Industrial operations at New 
Haven up 20 to 30 per cent from 1935 level. 


2. NEw YorRK City—Most manufacturers ad- 
vanced schedules in November, from the steady 
rate of October, to speed delayed dliveries, as 
shortage of merchandise developed. Wholesale 
volume maintained by heavy reorders for Christ- 
mas goods; some retailers’ stocks insufficient to 
cover holiday needs. November index of de- 
partment store sales highest in almost five years. 
Distribution during first half of December below 
expectations, due to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. November trading in equities on New 
York Stock Exchange up sharply from October: 
dividend disbursements the largest on record. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE—November depart- 
ment store sales in the most favorable showing 
against the previous year’s record since May, 
extending the October gain. Movement of mer- 
chandise at Albany hampered during early part 
of December by heavy snows. With employment 
and pay rolls at a good level, and buying power 
widened by recent bonuses and salary increases, 
retailers at Binghamton report retail trade in- 
creases. Syracuse manufacturers of electrical 
appliances, typewriters, and food containers on 
highest schedules since 1929. Wholesale and 
retail trade continue to show gains over 1935. 


4, BUFFALO AND ROCHESTER—Employment in 
factories during November at new high since 
June, 1930, and industrial electric power sales in 
Niagara area largest since January, 1930. No- 
vember and early December department store 
sales made widest spread over previous year’s 
since March, 1934. Buffalo reports trade ad- 
vance; rail and air express shipments handled 
up 128 per cent from November, 1935; inbound 
freight-car loadings up 22 per cent. Jamestown 
trade reflects improvement in manufacturing, 
especially in furniture division, with sales 
four months ahead, despite rising operations. 


5. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY—Virtually all divi- 
sions of industry revealed less than the usual 
seasonal decline during November and the first 
half of December. Manufacturers especially 
active in jewelry, hardware and textile lines. 
Makers of advertising specialties booked well 
into first quarter of 1937. November department 
stores reached best volume in three months. 
Uptrend of factory employment at Trenton con- 
tinued; with wholesale and retail trade both 
gaining relatively to last year. Newark reports 
trade upswing, department store sales being 7 
to 12 per cent above last year in November. 
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6. PHILADELPHIA—A moderate recovery occur- 
red in retail sales in November, but early De- 
cember buying indicated a rise of 15 to 25 per 
cent in Christmas volume over that of 1935. 
Tight delivery situation somewhat restricted 
wholesale trade. Manufacturers of textiles, 
steel products, transportation equipment, and 
rubber goods lifted schedules. Wilmington trade 
reported favorable. Scranton silk mills oper- 
ated on two and three shifts; collieries and coal 
companies on full time. Wage payments at 
Johnstown 59 per cent more than in 1935 ana 
at Allentown and Harrisburg 27 and 29 per cent. 


7. PITTSBURGH—Heavy orders for steel placed 
prior to the price advance on December 1 lifted 
mill operations to a six-year peak. Schedules 
in other industries above 1930 level, with very 
low inventories. November department store 
sales averaged 30 per cent more than in 1935. 
Wage increases and high rate of employment 
reflected in turnover of Christmas goods during 
first half of December, carrying some lines be- 
yond corresponding 1929 figures on unit dis- 
tribution basis. West Virginia coal production 
for November about 30 per cent over 1935 ton- 
nage, but trade shows only moderate increase. 


8. CLEVELAND—One of the greatest dividend- 
paying and bonus-distribution records of all 
times was established in November. This re- 
sulted in the 15 per cent gain in retail sales 
being extended to 18 to 23 per cent over 1935 
in the first half of December; shortages devel- 
oped in many lines. Great Lakes cargo move- 
ment for season reached new peak; coal and ore 
shipments largest since 1930. Cleveland and 
Canton report extraordinary trade increases. 
Akron industries active and retail trade ad- 
vanced. Youngstown trade improves slightly and 
is somewhat above comparative of a year ago. 


9. CINCINNATI AND COLUMBUS—Improvement 
in labor conditions and the enhancement in farm 
income over that of previous years widened the 
gain in October retail distribution during No- 
vember and early December. Shoe factories, 
steel mills, and chemical plants raised sched- 
ules. Most coal mines on full-time operations. 
China and pottery plants at Zanesville curtailed 
production early in December. Dayton pay 
rolls 26.7 per cent above the eleven months of 
1935. Columbus reports increased manufactur- 
ing and slight increase in retail trade. Indus- 
trial employment at Springfield up 22 per cent. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE—General 
business in November and early December car- 
ried forward the upswing of October. Warm 
weather during part of period restricted heavy 
apparel distribution, but Christmas gift-buying 
was 15 to 25 per cent ahead of last year’s. 
Hosiery mills at Fort Wayne refused orders 
specifying delivery before January. Lumber 
continued active at Louisville, where November 
permit values were double last year’s. Burley 
tobacco market opened first week in December 
at Lexington, with average price up $10 from 
1935; a twenty-year high set by mid-December. 
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11. CHIcAGoO—In spite of the almost uninter- 
rupted rise this year, industrial activity during 
November and first part of December increased, 
with both wages and employment enlarged. 
Radio shipments up 30 per cent from 1935 and 
furniture 13 per cent above 1927-1935 average. 
Gain of 13 per cent in November retail sales 
from 1935 less than in October, but strong re- 
bound early in December gave distribution ad- 
vantage of 15 to 20 per cent over last year’s 
and wholesale volume 18 to 25 per cent. New 
automobile registrations in Cook County four 
times the number for first half of November. 


12. DeTRoIT—With the exception of one week, 
due to strikes outside the industry, automobile 
assemblies have been progressively larger since 
October. In second week of December automo- 
bile production reached the year’s high and set 
a new peak for the period. Factory employment 
at end of November at September, 1929, level. 
Retail sales at Detroit during first half of De- 
cember rose 18 to 20 per cent from 1935 total 
and at Grand Rapids 25 to 30 per cent. Grand 
Rapids furniture output 40 per cent over last 
year’s; manufacturers of parts for automobiles 
and refrigerators working nearly at capacity. 


13. MILWAUKEE—Some improvement was regis- 
tered in November, in contrast to the further 
recession recorded for October. Early Decem- 
ber reports are much more favorable. Retail 
sales continued to improve in city department 
stores, but general stores in rural areas, where 
the crop failure was most severe, barely equalled 
their 1935 totals. November production and 
sales of butter and cheese larger than in Octo- 
ber, but still under the 1935 comparative. In- 
creased activity reported in the metal, building 
supply, food products, and automobile and 
parts: industries at the beginning of December. 


14, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL—Gains in vari- 
ous lines of trade and industry have more than 
counterbalanced the reduced movement of grain 
and flour. Retail sales up slightly over previous 
year in November, varying according to whether 
the particular market was in the drought area 
or not. Christmas volume at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul reported to be up 15 to 23 per cent from 
a year ago; about 9 per cent in Montana, 7 per 
cent in North Dakota, and 8 per cent in South 
Dakota. Wheat prices highest since 1919 early 
in December, and flour sales above mill capacity. 
Steady prices bolstered dairy farmers’ income. 


15. IowA AND NEBRASKA—Upward course of 
grain, cattle, and prices of other farm products, 
which contributed to the widening of retail dis- 
tribution in October, was less marked in Novem- 
ber. Wholesale volume, however, continued to 
expand, with orders for staple dry goods, gro- 
ceries, furniture, and house-furnishings pre- 
dominating. Early December buying of Christ- 
mas merchandise appreciably larger than last 
year, despite decline in farmers’ Fall income. 
Des Moines and Lincoln report November retail 
trade only fair. Omaha trade up 15 per cent, 
with sales at automobile show largest on record. 
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16. St. Lours—Improvement in October retail 
sales due in considerable part to enlarged farm 
income and greater activity in tri-State mining 
district. November gains shortened by unfavor- 
able weather and election interruption. Whole- 
sale trade lagging behind retail, despite some 
expansion in industrial activity and employ- 
ment. Vigorous start of December buying indi- 
cated Christmas sales close to 1929 total for 
St. Louis retailers. St. Joseph retail trade 
steady in November with upswing in December, 
Springfield (Illinois) reports trade improve- 
ment in November; automobile sales increased. 


17. KANSAS CiTy—Despite smaller total crop 
yields than last season, cash farm income for 
year is expected to exceed that of 1935 by about 
11 per cent. Following a broader increase than 
seasonal in October, November retail distribu- 
tion in Kansas City made further slow headway. 
Wholesale volume expanded more than retail, 
which lagged somewhat in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. During the first half of December both 
retail and wholesale distribution increased more 
rapidly, with dollar volume the largest since 
1929. In units, retail sales of some holiday 
items went beyond that period’s peak totals. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA—Commercial and 
industrial expansion combined to push forward 
in November and early December the rise which 
started in September and gathered force in 
October. Wholesale trade suffered from in- 
ability to fill orders. At Baltimore, retail trade 
advance in November continued, with retail vol- 
ume in early December 15 to 30 per cent over 
1935. Similarly favorable reports indicate ad- 
vance in retail trade in Roanoke, Richmond and 
Norfolk. Lynchburg trade only fair. Wash- 
ington retail trade retarded in early December 
by unfavorable weather; chiefly heavy apparel. 


19. NoRTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA—Quietness 
was more pronounced in most trade branches in 
October than in September, but a moderate im- 
provement in November was favored by better 
conditions in the textile industry and steadiness 
of the tobacco market. Both at Winston-Salem 
and Raleigh early December retail sales were 
8 to 12 per cent more than for the 1935 period. 
At Greensboro and Greenville, where orders for 
unfinished cotton goods exceeded production, 
Christmas volume was set at close to the 1930 
figures. Charleston automobile sales reached 
the year’s high in the first half of December. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM—Checking the 
recession that started in September, November 
retail distribution recovered substantially, de- 
spite unfavorable weather. During the first 
half of December, distribution in the Birming- 
ham district widened to a new high for the year, 
with gains up to 20 per cent reported at Savan- 
nah and Mobile. Unfilled orders will not permit 
steel mills to observe usual year-end shutdown. 
With employment and pay rolls rising, early 
Christmas buying at Atlanta was the heaviest 
since 1929. Improvement extended at Macon, 
but was slower at both Columbus and Augusta. 
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21. FLoripA—Tourist traffic to Florida has been 
active since mid-October, as what may prove to 
be the record Winter season started six weeks 
in advance of all recorded migrations. As re- 
sult, retail sales in November widened the Octo- 
ber gains, with the early December volume at 
some points nearly one-third larger than a year 
ago. Miami plans to entertain 2,500,000 Winter 
visitors, and most Palm Beach cottages have 
been rented and many hotels have completed 
reservations. Jacksonville started December at 
10 to 15 per cent above the comparative 1935 
level. Tampa reports a more moderate increase. 


22. MEMPHIS—Higher returns from the cotton 
crop, which accounted in considerable measure 
for the betterment in all branches of trade in 
October, added more to buying power in Novem- 
ber, as prices continued upward. Christmas 
buying, which started before Thanksgiving, had 
reached the best total since 1929 by mid-Decem- 
ber. Decided shift to quality and luxury items, 
with a large proportion of payments in cash. 
Strongest demand for jewelry in ten years. 
Record attendance at automobile show; stocks 
of dealers inadequate for immediate deliveries. 
Arkansas cities, affected by drought, improving. 


238. NEW ORLEANS—With purchases jumping 
abnormally in September in anticipation of the 
4 per cent total State and city luxury tax effec- 
tive October 1, there was an abrupt drop in 
October, but retail trade was still above 1935. 
Trade recovered in November, wholesale leading 
retail in cotton territory, notably Jackson and 
Meridian, reflecting excellent crop returns. New 
Orleans reports for the first half of December 
indicate prospects of a satisfactory Christmas 
season. General buying power enlarged by the 
returns from the good rice and sugar crops and 
the steady increase in oil drilling and output. 


24. Texas—Kept under the preceding month’s 
figures by the unfavorable weather and uncer- 
tain crop outlook in October, most trade 
branches report headway during November. 
For the latter period gains in retail sales were 
substantial at Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, and 
San Antonio, helping to build up an average 
increase of 12 to 15 per cent in sales for the 
region over November, 1935. El Paso and Gal- 
veston report lesser increases, with trade lag- 
ging in northern sections, Amarillo and Wichita 
Falls. Wholesale volume in first half of Decem- 
ber restricted by heavy stocks in country areas. 


25. DENVER—Both the large and small stores 
reported more progress in November, following 
a more than seasonal increase in October. The 
average gain for the area ranged from 12 to 20 
per cent over November, 1935, and for early 
December was widened to 18 to 25 per cent. 
Furniture and luxury items were reported 
among the best sellers at both Pueblo and Colo- 
rado Springs. Although crop yields were slight- 
ly under last year’s, rural buying was larger 
around Casper and Cheyenne, as Wyoming farm 
income was lifted 6 to 9 per cent by higher prices 
this Fall and Colorado showed greater gains. 
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je Reatenst eee U. S 1928-32=100 Corrected for Seasonal Variation om 26. SALT LAKE CiTy—Restricted sale of new 
| automobiles, which lowered the level of business 
a6. SALT LAKE City | activity in October, was relieved to only a slight 
po Mee ‘120 degree in November, with used cars depressing 
the market. Department store sales, on the 
| other hand, broadened during November and by 
et aie the first half of December had advanced 15 to 20 
ee" ee per cent over last year’s, with jewelry and 
luxury items leading. Wholesale volume of dry 
goods, furniture, hardware, and house-furnish- 
a ‘6 ings averaged about 20 per cent larger for the 
period, with Christmas gift orders at a six-year 

high. Range conditions good in major districts. 
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| . ania cel iis come the hampering influence of the unsettled 
haere” | maritime strike, the October decline in indus- 
aa acd ee = 9 trial activity continued into November. Lack 

| of shipping facilities brought lumber production 
‘100 to a standstill and closed many of the canneries. 
| a Wholesale and retail trade held above last year’s 
ical an — ou level in November, although undoubtedly re- 
flecting somewhat the industrial situation. With 

the start of holiday buying early in December, 

——___——_—_-~ ; © retail sales moved clearly above December, 1935. 
November department store sales at Tacoma 
up 8.7 per cent, and 11.2 for the eleven months. 
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EE ST ee lip ie onan es le bai neni ee 10 28. SAN FRaNcisco—November distribution and 
industrial operations failed to equal the modest 
October improvement, reflecting labor difficul- 
ties. Retail sales ranged from even to about 
5 per cent more than in 1935, but November 
10 Wholesale volume in most branches was under 
| last year’s, and many industrial plants were 
~ forced to close because of lack of materials. 
Sacramento reports more favorable trade con- 
ditions than San Francisco and Oakland. In 
/ 6 the first half of December department store 
| sales started to rise, buoyed by extra dividends, 
salary increases, and Christmas club payments. 


. SAN FRANCISCO 
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.40 29, Los ANGELES—Industrial activity reflected 
the adverse effects of the maritime strike during 
November. Most plants curtailed operations or 
closed temporarily because of lack of supplies. 
Orders from rural districts for staple dry goods, 

——- 100 = groceries, furniture, and holiday gifts bolstered 
ere ~ wholesale volume, which continued the increase 
- |» vecorded for October. While retail trade re- 
| corded little gain, November department store 

sales were still 10 to 12 per cent ahead of the 
6 comparative 1935 period. Christmas shopping 

during the first half of December was the most 
4 active in years; apparel and jewelry stressed. 
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America, at the Port of Liverpool, y declare that the facts set mane Sees Cer@icate, subscribed ; 


Consul of tbe United States of 
AN 


by h, 19 Frou ee e 

S 

of the said Port, Merchant , are in my opinion just and true, mrwec of full Faith and Credit. 

Further, that “1 pa ee =) = _ who has sigaed the Custom-house Certificate 
: v-C2 


—-Olerk of the Bill of Entry Office at this Port. 


a 
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IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto 


subscribed my name, and affixed the Seai of my 


This reproduction shows an interesting old docu- 
ment—a clearance paper for the Black Ball 
packet ‘‘Fidelia.” It is dated April 27, 1857, and 
signed by Nathaniel Hawthorne, then Consui 
of the United States at the Port of Liverpool, 
England. 


Hawthorne is little remembered as a member 
of the Diplomatic Service of the United States. 
His superlative literary achievements, The 
Scarlet Letter, House of Seven Gables, Tangle- 
wood Tales and others will, however, keep the 
memory of him fresh in the minds of millions of 
people who have spent many happy hours read- 
ing Hawthorne's delightful tales. 


Thus did Hawthorne leave everlasting “foot- 
prints on the sands of time.”” Like many other 
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great men of a past generation he succeeded in 
accomplishing that which will live forever, be- 
yond the grave and into the boundless future. 


So too, did Lewis Tappan, when he established 
the Mercantile Agency in 1841, inaugurate a 
service which has come to be indispensible to 
the Credit Community. Little did Tappan then 
dream that his modest establishment would be- 
come the international Dun & Bradstreet System 
we know today. 


The 95 years of steady and wide-spreading 
growth of the service which he conceived, is 
today keeping the memory of the one-time tex- 
tile merchant fresh in the annals of American 
business enterprise. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


THE MERTANTILE AGERMCY 


290 Broadway 


New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1841 














